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A NEW HORACE MANN PLAN 





Will Pay Up To $10,000 


After the first $500 deductible Horace Mann pays 80% 
of the medical expenses up to $10,000. Teachers who 
sometimes do not have the huge financial reserves 
necessary to cope with problems of medical expenses 
when they accumulate as they too frequently do in a 
serious Case, are welcoming this solution to these very 
dificult problems. 


Guaranteed Renewable 


Your certificate is guaranteed renewable, as long as the 
master group contract is in force and you remain eligible 
for the group. It cannot be cancelled because you are 
a poor risk or have collected large amounts of money. 


Covers All Illness 


It covers all types of physical illnesses including such 
dread diseases as Polio, Tuberculosis, Muscular Dystro- 
phy, Blood Diseases, Rheumatic Fever, Heart Trouble 
and all types of Cancer. 
. 
Continuous Coverage 
You do not lose your coverage when you leave the school 
in which you obtained the coverage. You may continue 


this protection so long as you teach in this state or any 
state which sponsors the Companies 


Hospital Recognition 


The Company recognizes hospitals offering services, 
facilities, and beds for use beyond 24 hours by indi- 
viduals requiring diagnosis, treatment, or care for illness, 
injury, deformity, or pregnancy and regularly making 
available at least (1) clinical laboratory services, (2) 
diagnostic X-ray services and (3) treatment facilities 
for surgery, obstetrical care and medical treatment. 


Pre-existing Conditions 


Not only are accidents and illnesses covered that occur 
while the policy is in force, but after two years from 
the effective date, pre-existing sicknesses are covered 
too. 








Horace Mann Story 


The Horace Mann Insurance Companies with Home 
Offices in Springfield, Illinois are operating in and 
sponsored by more than 15 State Education Associa- 
tions across the Nation. We are the only Major In- 
surance Company in the United States controlled by 
teachers exclusively. Through their participation as 
members of their associations and policyowners in the 
“Mutual” 
Company. 
that 
beyond a doubt and 


Company electing Directors, they control the 
The 
has been 
you are offered more 


Teachers are written exclusively. 


theory teachers are preferred risks 


proven 
coverage or better rates or both than is possible to 
obtain under other circumstances. This has not been 


done at a sacrifice of service. 











Covers Doctors & Nurses Fees 


Any charges for services rendered by a_ recognized 
hospital, physician, surgeon, or registered nurse, for hos- 
pital care, medical care, surgical care, or nursing care 
or for any combination all under the care or order of 
a physician or surgeon are covered according to the 
policy. These expenses must be incurred within a period 
of three years from the date of the accident or com- 
mencement of the illness. 


The cost of Horace Mann’s basic group insurance plus 

& this Major Medical Coverage is often no more and 
sometimes less than competitors basic insurance without 
the Major Medical Coverage. 


This sheet is a general description. The benefits pro- 
vided under any policy issued are determined solely by 
the terms and conditions of the policy or certificate. 








Cost Semiannually | Monthly Payroll 
One Person $ 6.00 $1.00 
Adult & Children 12.60 2.10 
Man & Wife 12.60 2.10 
Family 20.40 3.40 











HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 


116 S. Third Street 


Richmond 19, Virginia 
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The beautiful and modern Home Economics Department of Norfolk’s Northside Junior 
High School is typical of the many departments planned and installed by FLOWERS. If 
you are considering modernizing present Home Economics Departments or entirely new 
Departments, you are most cordially invited to call upon FLOWERS for counsel with no 
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FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


INC. 





























BUSWELL - BROWNELL - SAUBLE 


Arithmetic We Need 
Important For grades 3-8, unusually understandable books which show 


pupils both the sense and usefulness of arithmetic; helpful 
workbooks; and extraordinarily comprehensive teachers’ man- 
uals with reproductions of all text pages and answers to problems. 


BUSWELL - BROWNELL - JOHN 


AQUOS Jolly Numbers, Revised 


For grades | and 2, concrete number experiences in settings of 
Mm real interest to children. Complete equipment includes Begin- 

ners’ Course (Primer and Book One combined) and Book Two; 
Teachers’ Manuals; and Pretest Pictures, Number Flash Cards, 


th . and Number Wall Charts. 


CRAIG and others 
and Science Today and Tomorrow 


For grades 1-8, authentic science in up-to-date books with many 
° profitable experiences provided in activities and easy-to-do ex- 


ACIONCE periments. Unusually complete teachers’ manuals make it pos- 
sible for teachers with little scientific background to present 


science successfully. 


72 Fifth Avenue GINN AND COMPANY oxew York 11, N. Y. 





















Over 250 items of U.S. Government grade FANCY 
CANNED FOODS for Institutions 





MAXIMUM 
SERVINGS 
* 
MAXIMUM 
ECONOMY 


















250 items include Fancy canned vegetables, California 
fruits, soup, meat items, spaghetti, mayonnaise, pickles, 
etc. Maximum servings per can by test. Use one local 
supply for all your needs. Available Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida and east- 
ern Tennessee. 


ELECTRIC CAN OPENER ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR INSTITU- 
TIONAL USE—<A brand new invention that's a miraculous time and 
money saver. Write Taylor & Sledd for full details. 













Contact your supplier or write 


TAYLOR & SLEDD, Inc., P.O. Box1132, RICHMOND,VA. for your nearest wholesaler 
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JANUARY, 1957 
VOLUME L 
NUMBER 5 


Published monthly except June, July and 
August by VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Ixc., 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. 

Missing Numbere—Subscribers failing to re- 
eeive any issue will confer a favor by notify- 


ing us. 

Change of Address should be sent promptly. 
Both old and new addresses must be given. 

Contributions Welcomed—aArticles or news 
notices of interest to Virginia teachers will be 
welcomed and space found for as many as 
possible. Articles submitted are not returned ; 
therefore contributors are urged to retain a 
copy. 

Deadline for copy—Tenth of month preced- 
img publication. (September and October is- 
gues have deadline of July 25 and August 25, 
respectively.) 

Subscription price, $3.00 per year; 50 cents 
single copy. 

Membership fee in the Virginia Education 
Association, Inc., $5.00. Two dollars of the 
membership fee is for the subscription to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and twenty cents 
for the VEA News. 

Second-class mail privileges authorized at 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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OUR COVER—1957 ushers in the 350th anniversary of the Nation’s 
birth—the first permanent English settlement founded at Jamestown, 
Virginia. Our cover shows the remains of the Jamestown Church and 


the statue of Captain John Smith, first governor of Virginia. For 


details of the nation-wide celebration, see the story on page 16. 
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Returning to the office yesterday, I 
was surprised and pleased to see the 


October number of the Virginia 
Journal of Education. Thanks ever so 
much for so attractively displaying the 
Medical College of Virginia Hospital. 
Your comments upon my work are 
also appreciated. 

I have always taken great pride in 
the early work which I was privileged 
to give to the members of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

W. T. Sanger 

Chancellor 

Medical College of Virginia 
Richmond 


Thank you so much for your kind 
letter concerning the article Mrs. 
Adams and I had in the Vérginia 
Journal of Education (and the map 
that attracted the William Wrigley 
Company). We appreciate your inter- 
est in us. We have had many interest- 
ing letters from teachers all over the 
State asking us our sources and meth- 
ods and so forth. We are going to try 
to answer all of them. 

Doris V. Davis 
Warwick 


Working with the VEA Services 
Committee was indeed a privilege. 
Some of my most pleasant and profit- 
able educational experiences have been 
in connection with my office in the 
AEA and in the VEA. 
Marie V. Garber 
Alexandria 


I have just finished reading the Sep- 
tember issue of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. It is most refreshing and 
enlightening and its subjects are de- 
lightfully presented. 

Mrs. Earl Sellers 

First Vice-President, PTA 
Shelton Park School 
Bayside 





jrom the Jop File 


For those of us who have the respon- 
sibility of answering the questions of 
young college seniors who are plan- 
ning to become teachers, the Novem- 
ber 1955 issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education proved to be a wealth of 
information. It would seem to me 
that this information would also te of 
great assistance to other persons be- 
sides Placement Offices in colleges. 

I am wondering if you plan to bring 
the material up-to-date this year in one 
of the fall issues. I am referring to the 
article, “Analysis of Salary Schedules 
for Teachers Holding Bachelor’s De- 
grees for 1955-56.” The information 
contained in this article was not only 
revealing but very useful and I believe 
would justify the time and effort neces- 
sary to bring it up-to-date. 

I would like to say in passing that 
the Virginia Journal of recent years has 
developed into a publication most 
worthy of note and that it contains 
not only fine inspirational material but 
also a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion for those who take the time to 


read it. RC. Haydon, Director 
Field Services and Placement 
Madison College 
Harrisonburg 


(Editor’s note—T his information for 
the current school year was published 
in the November and December, 1956, 
issues of the Journal.) 


I thank you for the complimentary 
membership card which came to me in 
yesterday’s mail. I shall enjoy the 
rights and privileges which it confers. 

Mrs. L. G. Pedigo (Retired) 
Salem 


Your letter containing a compli- 
mentary paid-up membership came as 
a pleasant surprise to me. I had not 
known of this special benefit for re- 
tired teachers. 

Mary B. Duncan 
(A happily retired teacher!) 
Salem 

I have keen intending ever since the 
VEA Convention to write you some- 
thing of how much I enjoyed it. I 
think it was one of the best I have at- 
tended. The program was well planned. 
The speakers were, I think, decidedly 
tops, and entertainment features were 
not only entertaining but inspiring. 

Martin Diggs, President 
Mathews County Education 
Association 
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; Do your Seniors 

2. 

’ know about the 

1e 25s 

: Military Plan 

that lets them plan 4 

re * < Bi 7 

their future? <. 

as . 

: The Army Reserve wants you to have full details 

s on the plan that protects their civilian future 

Cc 

° 

t WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 





= 


as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
, outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the new plan for 
: young men 17 to 18%4 written into the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 







military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
have a special booklet, ““The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 
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TM-57-1 
Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs sPENGp, 
' Department of the Army ® ; i 
\ Washington 25, D. C. l 
i Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.’ I understand i 
| I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or | 
r contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. ! | 
i l 
NAME | 
I 
j ADDRESS 
I 
Ss 
; CITY TATE I 
I 
HIGH SCHOOL POSITION | 
Nes ees cams cams ms EE Ee Oe eee ee ee ee = | 
5 





yporast SERVICE! 
LO COMPLETELY PRIVATE! 


pno 








MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
BELOW INCLUDE BOTH 
INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL : 


20 
MONTHS 


$ 6.75 
13.43 
19.95 











$10000 











If You Need a Loan—It is Our Pleasure to Serve You 


Borrow by Mall 


ANY AMOUNT-$100 TO 





IMPORTANT FEATURES OF OUR BORROW-BY-MAIL LOAN SERVICE 





1. 


SIGNATURE ONLY—Teacher loans are made 
on your signature only—no co-signers, no en- 
dorsers. No mortgages on car or furniture or 
other property. 

CONVENIENT TERMS—Pay loan out of future 
earnings in convenient monthly installments. 
See chart for amounts and payments. Loan 
can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


CO-SIGNERS 





A STATE FINANCE “TEACHER LOAN” CAN BE THE ANSWER TO YOUR MONEY PROBLEMS 


Applications for loans from teachers always 
receive the “green light” . . . immediate 
service is almost always assured. If you need 
any amount from $100 to $600, the cash 
is here waiting for you. You may want cash 
to further your education or to consolidate 
old bills and protect your credit standing. 
Remember, State Finance loans you money 
BY MAIL from the privacy of your own 
home and without anyone in the community 
or school knowing anything about the trans- 
action. All mail is sent to you in plain, sealed 


$600 


es 


3. NO SUMMER PAYMENTS—No principal pay- 
* ments required during summer vacation. If 
your salary stops during the summer vacation, 
payments on principal stop also. An extra 
service of special value to teachers. 
4, PRIVACY GUARANTEED—The loan is made by 
* mail from the privacy of your own home. You 
see no agents or credit managers—only you 
and we know about it. 









short loan Application and Note below. 
That’s all you have to do. We’ll speed the 
cash on its way to you as soon as approved. 
We guarantee satisfaction. Our sixty year 
old organization is licensed and supervised 
by the Nebraska Banking Department. 

You can deal with us in complete 

confidence. Rush application to us. 


Old Reliable Company + Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 





envelopes. 


31.83 
37.48 

















To State Finance Company, Dept. H-1360 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 
1 —— the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 
Number of months 
you receive salary 


Amount you want to borrow $__..___. 


Amount earned 
/ 4, RR ee ee 


Name and address 
of school you teach... 


How long with 
present employer. 


Husband or wife's 
employment... 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) seibdetitieiihicnithasinthiintnn 


Bank you deal with (Name)... 
Amount you owe bank? $.......... 


What security on bank loan’... eee 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


Previous 
employment 
Salary 
per month $ 








Town 
Town 
Monthly payments? $ 


NO WAITING— MAIL APPLICATION NOW 


Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 


r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ------------------- 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. H-1360 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





1 
The following are all the debts that I have: : 
Full Amount , Paying | 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing | Address £ 
_|$ ae? | cena eee Stee ees, See ; 

FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 

for our confidential files 

Name of Relative ee ES j 


Street Town... . State eS 
Name of Relative . (Relationship) ............... 
Street Town . State a 
Name of Relative - (Relationship)............_._...... 
Street Town . State ee 
Name of Relative - (Relationship)... 
Street... . Town . State OO EE 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that it, 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 



































In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan tovether 
with interest as stated herein. 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shal! be equal to the unpaid principal 
balance and interest. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING 








SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED 























| | ne |” : 
Sign Full Street 
Pay rent or real estate ; Name Here. Address se i 
I GT CTO ic te ceetcerceses TOWR 
Purpose of loan........... Town . County . State lin cheater inhi 
| 
NOTE Amount | Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
IE i cliniinsisesssiaetismaceinlsies Payment $ Due Date ee ere 


"| Due Date 





rhis note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


rhe interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3°% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2'4% per month on that part over $i 50 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any renainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days 





> _ 





(it married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


oem e RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN «mm amameanamaeaseeeee 
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Reading Clinic, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—Jan- 
uary 28 through February 1. Theme of 


14th annual Reading Institute — 
“Reading Disabilities in the Classroom 


and Clinic.” Meetings for Supervisors, 
Administrators, Psychologists, Vision 
and Reading Specialists, and Classroom 
Teachers. 

South America Teaching Posi- 
tions for Elementary Teachers. Ap- 
plications are being received for teach- 
ing positions in the recently-established 
American School of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, an institution organized by 
resident North Americans and Uru- 
guayans interested in making an 
American-style education available for 
their children, to begin functioning in 
1957. While a full 12-grade curricu- 
lum is anticipated, the present plan 
provides for only an elementary school. 
The Uruguayan school year extends 
from mid-March to mid-December. A 
knowledge of Spanish is not required 
to teach in the American School. For 
further information, address The 
American Educational Society, Casilla 
de Correo No. 464, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

The School Bell, a new 12-page 
bimonthly magazine published by the 
National School Public Relations As- 
sociation and the Division of Press and 
Radio Relations of the National Edu- 
cation Association, condenses recent 
major articles on education from na- 
tional magazines “to take many of 
these fine things which are being said 
and written and broadcast about to- 
day’s schools, and to channel them on 
a regular basis, to the point where all 
action must originate—with the local 
citizen in his local community.” 
Copies may be ordered from the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C.—Single copy, 
20¢; 10 or more copies, 16¢ each. 

Puerto Rico Materials. A set of 
new educational materials on the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is now 
available to school teachers throughout 
the United States, without charge. The 
kit features a 16-page booklet entitled 
“The Jobs We Do” and colorful fold- 
ers describe the ““World’s Newest Com- 
monwealth.” The set of materials may 
be obtained from the Information Sec- 
tion, Puerto Rico Department of 
Labor, 88 Columbus Avenue, New 
York 23, N. Y. 


for JANUARY, 1957 
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SOME AUTHORITIES BELIEVE that understanding the four 
year old is a big help toward knowing the ‘‘sixes’’ and 
fourteen year olds. What are a child's interests at four? 
How does he learn? What has he accomplished so far? 
In Dr. S. June Smith’s newest folder, ‘‘The Four Year 
Old,”’ are answers to these and other questions. It's one 
of a new series. Send for your FREE copy today—plan to 
. with no obligation. 


Raed: aaa 


What Is Your Most Valuable Asset ? 
YOUR ABILITY TO EARN AN INCOME 


In the teaching profession, income opportunities have never been better. But 
you should protect yourself against financial damage caused by DISABLING 


ACCIDENTS OR ILLNESS! 







| ncreasing numbers of teachers are protecting their incomes during periods 
of disability—in hospitals and AT HOME— with Educators Income Plans. 


N- medical questions are asked during group installation. 


C overage is year ‘round, authorized leaves and vacations included. 
Over a million dollars was paid to teachers by Educators in 1955. 


Merey when you need it most . . . to help pay medical, surgical, hospital 
expenses—PLUS income for normal living. 


ducators Protection can help you save your savings for vacations, travel, a 
home, new car, fine clothes and all the wonderful things you have planned. 
Send the coupon today for details and FREE FOLDER, ‘‘The Four Year Old." 







P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
- EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Please send me, without charge or obliga- 
tion, your latest child psychology folder en- 


J. T. Stanley 
State Manager 


State Manager J, Thomas Stanley as- 
sures you personal service through his 
carefully trained staff. Mail the coupon 
today for full particulars or to have a 
representative call. 


titled ‘‘THE FOUR YEAR OLD,"’ also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness 
Protection [] Hospital Protection [] Have 
representative cal! [] 


TEACHER | | 


CE ee ee ee a en er ee ee 
ADDRESS 















































ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Oil helps create a new world of fashion 

















BULKY KNIT BY GRETA PLATTRY 


A fine wool sweater owes much of its lovely look to a special oil developed by Esso Research. 
By lubricating the threads during knitting, it helps them mesh together smoothly and 


evenly. After knitting, the oil is easily removed. Without oils like this, 





the springy texture and intricate designs of today’s fashionable woolens 
wouldn't be possible. Again ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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JET PROPULSION... 








explained by TRANSVISION 
...exclusively in THE AMERICAN 


Full color illustrations on transparent pages unveil the 
internal mysteries of a modern jet engine. The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia also uses Transvision to illustrate 
other subjects such as the human anatomy, nuclear 
reactor, diesel and gas engines, comparative anatomy. 
This is one of many exclusive features which make The 
American Peoples Encyclopedia a most frequently asked 
for source of information in schools and libraries. 

The American Peoples Encyclopediu is a comprehensive 
encyclopedia written and designed for the understanding 
of young people as well as adults. These 20 magnificent 
volumes of usable knowledge belong in every school and 
library! May we send you further information? 





Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time presenting The American 
Peoples Encyclopedia to families in your community. Write to: Mr. 
James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


20 Magnificent Volumes of Usable 
Knowledge 


Franklin J. Meine — Editor-in-Chief 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 


64 pages of exclusive historical maps 
in color 


Thousands of cross references 
Extensive bibliographies 


SPENCER PRESS, inc. 


School and Library Division. 
N. H. Gilbert, Director, 

179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Publishers of The Children’s Hour and Our Wonderful World. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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The only complete, continuous program in mathematics 


adopted for VIRGINIA schools 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC ALGEBRA ONE and ALGEBRA TWO 
Revised Edition by Rolland R. Smith and Francis G. Lankford, Jr. 


by Clark « Junge * Moser « Smith 
Grades 3-7 (arithmetic) 





PLANE GEOMETRY 


aie IN ARITHMETIC ans ome 
Revised Edition by Rolland R. Smith and James F. Ulrich 
by the same authors for Grade 8 
(general mathematics ) 
MATHEMATICS for the CONSUMER 
BASIC IDEAS OF MATHEMATICS by Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Raleigh Schorling 


and John R. Clark 


by Francis G. Lankford, Jr. and John R. Clark 
Grades 11 through 12 


Grade 9 (general mathematics) 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York C. G. Bailey, Virginia Representative 











As Approved by the State Board of Education: 








THORNDIKE-BARNHART JUNIOR DICTIONARY 
for Grades 4-7 


THORNDIKE-BARNHART HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
for Grades 8-12 


Word information students want, 
presented in ways they are sure 
to understand. 


Generous help with reading, 
speaking, and writing . . . with word 
problems encountered in every subject. 


Motivation and guidance in building 
lifetime dictionary skills. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 1900 POLLITT DRIVE 
AND COMPANY FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives: 





Robert H. Douthat George V. Bernard 
1851 Arch Street 30 Addison Road 


e Petersburg, Virginia Fairfax, Virginia 
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Within and Without 


E can think of no better New Year’s resolve 
than the determination to improve one’s work 
and the service one renders. 


Whether we do a job better, worse, or about the 
same, depends to a great extent upon our morale. And 
our morale is a result of both internal and external 
conditions. Some of us are victims Of self-pity. We 
deplore the circumstances of our life and our work and 
yet do nothing to improve them. We become grooved 
in a rut of complacency. We can permit ourselves 
to be consumed by the fires of an overvaulting ambi- 
tion. Sometimes we fail to face up to our limitations. 


Ill health can sap our energy and the lack of do- 
mestic bliss unsteady our nerves. Or we can fall vic- 
tim to the corrosive forces of hate, envy, and greed. 


Self-therapy can alleviate many of these morale 
stifling conditions. School administrators and school 
boards, on the other hand, can help greatly in build- 
ing good morale through helping provide the seven 
freedoms for teachers discussed on page 13 of this 
issue of the Journal. The article emphasizes the im- 
portance of teacher-administrator teamwork to pre- 
vent the teacher from feeling that she is merely a cog 
in a machine. 


What Dr. William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Association, said the other 
day is pertinent to this: 


‘The success of an institution depends on widely 
shared belief in a common purpose. If excessive cen- 
tralization of authority is substituted for that belief, 
it produces two bad results—apathy at the circum- 
ference and apoplexy at the center. Teamwork is the 
cure for both these evils. 


‘Teamwork between teachers and school admini- 
strators used to be only a theory, discussed at con- 
ventions and forgotten at home. Today, teamwork 
is justified, not only by theory, but by the acid test 
of experience, 


“This teamwork is helping to achieve that com- 
mon purpose which is required to provide the best 
possible educational opportunities for children and 
to gain for the entire profession its proper share of 
public recognition.” 

Reprinted from The School Executive which is 
published largely for the school administrator, this 
article and all that it implies deserves the closest 
scrutiny by school superintendents, principals and 
school boards. 
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Concerning the Stork 


HE ushering in of the New Year is often sym- 

bolized by a stork carrying in his bill a baby 
wrapped in swaddling clothes. With this image in 
mind, we checked the Virginia Bureau of Vital Statis- 
tics, and while final figures are not yet in, they 
estimate that 1956 saw the stork operating on a 
twenty-four-hour basis, making in all around 96,000 
deliveries, 2,000 more than in 1955. This is an all- 
time high for Virginia! 

As a result of the national activity of this busy 
bird, the Kiplinger Washington Letter, a business- 
man’s publication, gives its subscribers the following 
picture in its December 22, 1956, issue: 


Elementary schools—30% more children in 1965 
High Schools—50% more children in 1965 


1,800,000 new teachers by 1965 (some for re- 
placements, some to take care of increased en- 
rollment) 


If one applies these percentages to Virginia, we 
discover that we will have 162,000 more elementary 
children in 1965, 54,000 more high school children 
in 1965, and need 15,000 additional teachers by 
that date. 


The Letter goes on to point out that while a tre- 
mendously increasing population is resulting in a 
housing boom, an auto boom, an income boom (41 
per cent of all family incomes are above $5,000 per 
year), nevertheless, spending for schools will have to 
be doubled and taxes increased. The Letter predicts 
that local taxes will be the source of additional in- 
come, It says, ““Any Federal aid to education will 
always be laggard, also very limited.’’ It indicates 
that there will be moves to levy local income, sales, 
excise and license taxes. This is borne out by the 
number of Virginia cities which in recent years have 
levied excise and license taxes and the fact that this 
year one-fourth of all the counties will be levying 
taxes on automobiles and trucks. 


Colleges 

As the Letter points out, the bumper crop of war 
and postwar babies are now crowding our elementary 
schools, beginning to crowd our high schools, and 
will soon be knocking at college doors for admission. 
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By 1965 it is estimated that college enrollment will 
be 60% more than the present college enrollment of 
3,200,000 students and that in 1970 college enroll- 
ment will be 6,700,000—double what it is now. 
Compare this with a college enrollment of 1,700,000 
in 1955. 


In answer to the question where can colleges ex- 
pand, it is pointed out that private or independent 
iastitutions lack both the money and desire to ex- 
pand very much. Therefore, the heavy crop of col- 
lege students will have to be handled by state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities. 


This is borne out by a survey recently made by Dr. 
G. Tyler Miller, president of Madison College, of 
the situation here in Virginia. The survey, made in 
1954, revealed that white private colleges with an 
enrollment of 9,326, intended expanding to only 
12,285 by 1969-70, whereas in the state-supported 
institutions of higher learning, with a white enroll- 
ment of 17,874 in 1954, college presidents hoped 
that by 1969-70, they would be able to take care of 
30,730. 


Part of the answer to providing facilities for our 
expanding college enrollment seems to lie, as former 
Harvard president Dr. James B. Conant long ago 
pointed out, in the establishment of junior colleges 
and branches of the state university in various con- 
venient areas throughout the state. 


Junior Colleges 


Already in Virginia, Clinch Valley College, a two- 
year college, with an enrollment of 315, a branch of 
the University of Virginia, has been established in 
Wise County and plans are being made for the loca- 
tion of a similar institution in Northern Virginia. 
(In 1930 there were 300 junior colleges—now there 
are more than 500.) 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute has established 
branches in Danville, Norfolk, Bluefield, and Rich- 
mond. William and Mary has branches in Norfolk 
and Richmond. The extent to which the enrollment 
in these branches has increased is reflected in the fact 
that in 1940 R.P.I. in Richmond, a branch of the 
College of William and Mary, had an enrollment of 
451 and in 1956-57 has an enrollment of 3,102. 


Off-campus extension courses for college credit are 
also meeting the need. 5,174 students were enrolled 
in such courses sponsored by the University of Vir- 
ginia during 1955-56. However, only one-fourth of 
the total credit required for college graduation can 
be taken through non-residence courses. 


Senator Clifford P. Chase, GOP presidential hope- 
ful for 1960, is now urging Federal aid to provide 
classrooms for public community colleges. In making 
his proposal, he points out that in New Jersey, if 
nothing is done in the colleges beyond expansions 
now planned, by 1963 one out of every three young 
people wanting to go to college will find no place. 


We believe that even though our present state col- 
leges and private schools do expand their facilities, 
there will still remain the need for additional com- 
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munity colleges in Virginia. We believe, however, that 
they should be paid for out of State funds. These col- 
leges might be located at convenient and populous 
areas around the state and in many instances could 
perhaps utilize the facilities of an already existing 
public school. 

Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, president of the Uni- 
versity of California, has said, “I would today urge 
high school graduates to attend junior colleges unless 
there is a compelling reason for them to go to a four- 
year college away from home.”’ 

Community colleges produce the most for the tax 
dollar. They avoid the expensive cost of building 
dormitories and long distance transportation. They 
give the student a chance to live at home and to find 
part-time work which is often necessary if he is to 
attend college at all. 

The community college can serve as a screening 
device for the four-year college. This service is badly 
needed inasmuch as nearly one-half of the freshman 
and sophomore classes in four-year institutions drop 
out at the end of the second year. 

One important by-product of the establishment of 
a community college is likely to be the creation of a 
continuing program of adult education for persons 
who are employed and who want to continue their 
studies. Community colleges in small towns can be- 
come the local cultural as well as educational center. 

We believe that as people become more widely in- 
formed about the excellent service being provided by 
Clinch Valley College and with the establishment of 
a community college in Northern Virginia, other 
Virginia communities will wish to move in this di- 
rection. 

A long range plan provides for the abandonment 
of the large John Marshall High School in down- 
town Richmond. There is talk of converting it into 
a two-year junior college. Some believe that most of 
the instructional cost could be financed from tuition. 
Our expanding population will in time cause every 
large population area in Virginia to consider serious- 
ly the possibility of establishing a junior college. 


Princeton and the Public Schools 


ee HAS BEEN our extreme pleasure to point out 
in these columns from time to time that the quali- 
ty of products of our public schools is improving. 

A recent study by the Princeton University Coun- 
seling Service found that the 244 public high school 
graduates in the survey group earned higher grades, 
on the average, than did the 398 private school 
alumni. The researchers used a scholastic aptitude 
test which enabled them to measure ability and to 
take that factor into account in their comparisons. 

A similar survey was made among sophomores and 
here again public schoo] graduates were found to earn 
higher grades than private school graduates of equal 
ability. 

Slowly but surely there is growing evidence that 
many public schools are excelling private schools in 
the education of their students. 
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7 freedoms 
for teachers 


High morale is the most important 


base for effective teaching. 


Are your teachers assured these 


morale-building freedoms? 


by JAMES A. BENNETT and EMERY STOOPS 


| Ppbbyu to any student teacher 
and you'll hear talk of zealous 
plans for educating the nation’s 
young. Why is it that so frequent- 
ly a year or two later his voice is 
curbed with disenchantment? 

Of course, few plans work out 
as smoothly in fact as in imagina- 
tion—pupils don’t respond with 
the enthusiasm we had taken for 
granted, there are more petty details 
than we had expected—but we ad- 
just. No, it is the wearing down 
of morale that stifles the teacher's 
original enthusiasm. And morale 
determents are generally amenable 
to correction. 





Mr. Bennett is elementary prin- 
cipal of the Colton, California, 
School District. Dr. Stoops is as- 
sociate professor of educational 
administration at the University 
of Southern California in Los 
Angeles. 





There are, of course, many fac- 
tors which contribute to teacher 
morale; we have selected seven for 
consideration here. We may state 
them as: freedom to belong; free- 
dom from pressure groups; freedom 
from financial worry; freedom 
from unpleasant working environ- 
ment; freedom from conservatism; 
freedom from overwork; and free- 
dom from being a mere cog in the 
school administrative wheel. 

The seven freedoms as con- 
tributing to teacher morale are pre- 
sented as a composite which may 
work for the betterment, or the 
deterioration, of individual and 
group morale. 


Need group identity 

First, it is essential that teachers 
experience group affiliation. Being 
one of the group and feeling that 
you are considered by other group 
members as one of them is an ex- 
tremely important morale builder. 
To be a good teacher one must have 
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Freedom to belong 


a healthy mental outlook and this 
means being thought of by other 
teachers as a good teacher. Every 
experienced teacher recalis his in- 
troduction into his professional 
group. With some, the bridge was 
easy to cross because his crossing 
had been planned by wise col- 
leagues. He was shown and told 
just enough to orient him to his 
duties and _ responsibilities. He 
learned later that his acceptance by 
the group was complete when he 
proved that he was sincere in his 
efforts, eager to improve and con- 
tributing to the group’s efforts. 


Thus, we find that becoming 
one of the group becomes a two- 
way proposition. The party seek- 
ing belongingness must exert ef- 
fort and develop an open-minded 
attitude; the group in which the 
individual is seeking to become a 
member must also exert effort and 
have an open-minded attitude. But 
cliques of teachers may work 
toward his isolation from the 
group and thereby undermine his 
teaching efforts. From these morale 
killers the teacher must be protected 
if he is to become or to remain a 
good professional teacher. 





Self-appointed restrainers 


Our second morale builder is 
that of protecting the teacher from 
non-professional persons. By this 
we refer to community pressures 
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Freedom from pressure groups Freedom from financial worry 


outside the school which seek to 
gain control of the teacher's per- 
sonal life. They may seek to de- 
termine where he shall live, where 
he shall do his shopping, how he 
shall participate in recreation and 
even what he shall teach. 


Pay envelope blues 


Our next freedom is liberation 
from worrying about stretching a 
paycheck to cover bills. Lofty 
ideals will not serve as legal tender 
to satisfy the needs of housing, 
food, clothing, health, recreation 
and advanced study. A teacher’s 
salary must maintain a family 
without those extra jobs on Satur- 
days, holidays and during the sum- 
mer months. The living standard 
of the teacher's family must be 
commensurate with his profession- 
al status. No teacher can have good 
morale, or contribute to group 
morale, if he is harassed by finan- 
cial worries in meeting his family’s 
needs and those of his own pro- 
fessional improvement. 


Effect of environment 


Pleasant working conditions, 
our fourth freedom, includes the 
entire physical plant in which the 
teacher works. The classroom must 
be cheerful and lend itself to pleas- 
ing, healthful and varied arrange- 
ments. There should be freedom 
from continual improvisation. 


Teacher lounges and dining rooms 
should be insulated from the rest 
of the plant and be as homelike and 
relaxing as possible. 

The landscaping should be such 
as to make the teacher feel at home 
during his teaching day. Bare play- 
grounds and buildings rearing 
themselves out of the naked earth 
are not conducive to high group 
morale. Once we realize that phy- 
sical well-being is placed high on 
the scale of basic needs, we are 
more able to understand that physi- 
cal surroundings require much con- 
sideration and planning. 


The idea-squelchers 


Conservatism is acquired from 
others who are conservative. Some 
of it is essential to stability, but 
too much timidity ties us to the 
past and eventually stifles the crea- 
tive element which is so necessary 
to teacher morale. Our next free- 
dom involves this point. As long 
as the teacher practices democratic 
procedures he should be given the 
freedom to forge ahead with his 
own ideas of teaching. Too often 
he is molded into the conservative 
pattern of policies and practices of 
the school to which he is assigned. 
Within a few years his creative 
power has faded, and he also be- 
comes the protector of conservatism 
—or an isolate of the group. 

Unfortunatley, this process often 
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Freedom from poor environment 





takes place when the teacher is just 
beginning his career. At this time 
enthusiasm and creative power can 
be great, and morale can be high. 
Morale is at its peak when one is 
enthusiastic and engages in an ac- 
tivity which benefits others. 


Consider workloads 


Continued excessive fatigue can 
extinguish the morale of the most 
capable teacher. Factors which tend 
to overwork the teacher are large 
classes and crowded classrooms, too 
much clerical work, too many in- 
terruptions, inadequate instruc- 
tional supplies and equipment, 
undue demands for teacher and 
committee meetings, unbalanced 
duty schedules, overly-critical 
supervision and poor instructional 
methods. Every possible assistance 
should be given the teacher by the 
administration in order to allow 
him to conserve his energy for in- 
structional activity. At the end of 
the teaching day there is little ener- 
gy left for committee work or long 
drawnout teacher meetings. 

To do creative work in curricu- 
lum building, policy planning and 
other activities which are usually 
scheduled at the close of the school 
day, a teacher must be rested and 
relaxed. Let’s be realistic. How 
can he be rested and relaxed after a 
day’s teaching? When such pro- 
cedures continually take place, 
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Freedom from conservatism Freedom from overwork 


morale and the effectiveness of the 
instructional program are bound to 
suffer. 


No two are alike 


Our last freedom is that of pro- 
tecting the teacher from being just 
a cog in the administrative machin- 
ery of the school system. Too often 
this can happen if there is only one- 
way communication from the top 
administrative officials down to the 
teacher. Where such a condition 
exists, the teacher is buried under 
an avalanche of handbooks, guides 
and directives. His teaching person- 
ality is subordinated to meet the 
demands of policies in which he has 
no voice; to question may mean 
that he will be labelled as a trouble 


maker. 
To prevent the teacher from be- Freedom from being a cog 


coming just a name on the central 
office records, he should be encour- 
aged and allowed to take an active 
part in all matters that pertain to 
the total instructional program. 
Although he may not agree with 
a decision, he will feel more favor- 
able toward it if it is the result of 
group action. To feel a definite 
part of a group enterprise is essen- 














along with each other, self-confi- 
dence, and a subordination of self 
toward a common goal. The leader- 
ship must be democratic and in- 
telligent. In one situation the leader 
gana gag _ — a follower and in an- 
These morale factors are a re- = “fiers ponies may Sere 2 
eader. In this way the seven free- 


sponsibility of both the adminis- 
trators and teachers. High morale doms contribute to high morale. 


may be obtained through a happy ‘ 
‘ , R i 
nature, working together, getting Gatien tee. oo Ane ean, 
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BALLOU & JUSTICE 


Artist’s conception of the Jamestown Festival where millions from across the nation are expected to visit during April- 
November to observe the 350th anniversary of the first permanent English settlement in America. Restoration of the 
old fort, church, industry and other plans sketched are rapidly nearing completion for the celebration. 


An Englishman looks at 


JAMESTOWN —America’s Birthplace 


EAR the ivy-covered Old 
Church Tower on James- 
town Island, Virginia, Captain 
John Smith, immortalized in stone 


by William Couper, looks east- 
ward over the James River, across 
3,000 miles of ocean, to the site 
of Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, 
England. It was from Blackwall 
that the intrepid Captain Smith 
sailed with 104 adventurers who 


on May 13, 1607, landed at 
Jamestown Island, then a penin- 
sula in the James, and established 
the first permanent English settle- 
ment in America. 
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When I last paid my respects to 
Captain Smith he winked percept- 
ibly (for I am a countryman of 
his) but he appeared to be quite 
unmoved by the progress of the 
past 350 years. Out of the settle- 
ment at Jamestown grew the 
United States of America... and 
year in year out, Captain Smith 
has stood his ground, staunch 
sentinel of a proud people but, ap- 
parently, quite oblivious of even 
twentieth century achievements. 

My acquaintance with the Cap- 
tain dates from my early boyhood 
and my admiration for him has, 


by A. HAROLD MIDGLEY 


of late, grown stronger. I must 
confess, however, that I found his 
attitude a trifle disconcerting as I 
stood before him on that May 
afternoon in the grounds of the 
Society for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities on Jamestown 
Island. I had only recently arrived 
from his native England and yet, 
apart from that first faint glimmer 
of recognition, he remained silent 
and inanimate. He, who is said to 
have studied the rudiments of Poly- 
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bius when at school and whose 
own Atlantic crossing had taken 
over four months, did not so much 
as cock an ear nor raise an eyebrow 
at the aircraft soaring overhead 
which, only 48 hours before, had 
carried me over the same distance 
in a mere fourteen hours! In the 
face of such stony indifference I de- 
clined to mention that Brunswick 
Wharf, Blackwall, was long ago 
demolished to make way for a 
new power station, 

On the other hand I was later to 
meet many people who, though 
they love the United States and 
the things for which it stands, 
were, for their part, equally un- 
mindful of the struggles and hero- 
ism of their early pioneers; who 
did not know that it was at James- 
town that the first link was begun 
in the chain of colonies which be- 
came a nation 175 years later; and 
who were unaware of the part 
played by Captain John Smith in 
keeping the settlement together 
during its early days. But all that 
was six months ago.... 

Today on Jamestown Island 
preparations are being made to 
mark the 350th anniversary of the 
historic voyage and the founding 
of the Virginia colony. Between 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are expected to look back to 
the tiny island on the James and 
join in the celebrations. And for 
the seemingly imperturbable Cap- 
tain Smith the real testing time is 
perhaps still to come . 

Already, in all directions, re- 
minders of the early settlement are 
taking shape; and when I re-visited 





Mr. Midgley is one of the top 
exhibit designers of the Central 
Office of Information in London, 
England. In this country, on 
loan by the British government, 
he has designed the “Old World” 
and “New World” exhibits for 
display at Jamestown Festival 
Park. On this British exhibit, of 
educational value, the govern- 
ment in London is spending, in 
pounds, the equivalent of $140,- 
000. 

His article gives an overall view 
of the Jamestown Festival, as an 
Englishman sees it. More specific 
details on the 350th anniversary 
celebration will be published in 
later issues of the Journal. 
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the island a few days ago in com- 
pany with Parke Rouse Jr., Exe- 
cutive Director of the Jamestown 
Festival, I sensed a slight restless- 
ness about my friend Captain 
Smith. He winked again, of course, 
but this time there seemed to be a 
twinkle in his eye, an awareness of 
the things about him. I did not 
speak to the Captain nor he to me 
(he is a Naval and a Military man 
and I now realize that the cir- 
cumstances do not permit), but I 
came away with the impression 
that as the Festival year begins this 
“Sometime Governor of Virginia 
and Admiral of New England” 
will be sorely tempted to absent 


himself, for a few hours at least, 
without official leave. 

For here, out of the mists of 
time, has emerged the old triangu- 
lar James Fort, built by Captain 
Smith and his fellow adventurers 
as protection against Indian attack. 
The watchtowers at each corner 
are there and the houses too, the 
market place, the store house, the 
guard house, the chapel . . . all 
enclosed as it was in Captain 
Smith's day by a palisade of planks 
and strong posts ‘‘foure feete deepe 
in the ground of yong Oaks, Wal 
nuts etc.” 

During the Festival year will be 
moored a full size replica of the 


The statue of Captain John Smith, Governor of Virginia in 1608, was 
executed by William Couper, of New York, in 1907. It overlooks the banks of 
the James River at Jamestown, Virginia. In the background is the Susan 
Constant, flagship of the three ships that brought the first permanent English 
settlers to the New World in 1607. (Montage by Thomas L. Williams, of 


Williamsburg ) 
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“Susan Constant’ (100 tons), one 
of the three ships which brought 
Captain Smith and his fellow ad- 
venturers to America in 1607. 
Visitors to the Festival will be able 
to inspect the “‘Susan’’; and repli- 
cas of the two smaller vessels, the 
““Godspeed”’ (40 tons) and the 
“Discovery” (20 tons) will be 
anchored nearby. The three ships, 
will be sailed on special occasions 
and will take part in the pageantry 
of the Festival year. 

Further down the river, close to 
the original site, there is a recon- 
struction of the first glass works in 
America, begun in 1608, one year 
after the landing at Jamestown. 
Indians are now preparing to ex- 
hibit Chief Powhatan’s recreated 
lodge; and at the entrance to the 
Island there are new exhibition 
buildings in which will be pre- 
sented visual interpretations of the 
background of English life from 
which grew the Jamestown colony, 
and of the achievements of the New 
World. Stranger still perhaps for 
the likes of Captain John Smith, 
there is growing up a 20th century 
version of early London’s Mermaid 
Tavern, where visitors to the Fes- 
tival will be able to dine ‘under 
the sky.” 

Some say that Captain Smith 
has already succumbed to these and 
the many other attractions of the 
Jamestown Festival still in vary- 
ing stages of production. On no 
less than five occasions during the 
past three weeks, when the last 
workman has left the site and the 
shades of evening have fallen over 
the Island, he is reported to have 


Painting of James Fort, built by the first permanent 
English settlers at Jamestown between May 14 and June 
15, 1607. Sidney King, of Tignor, Virginia, is the artist. 
Research for this conception was done by Charles E. 
Hatch, Jr. and J. Paul Hudson, of the National Park 
Service. The first settler built a three-cornered palisaded 


been seen to climb down from his 
pedestal, shake the dust of the near- 
by building operations from his 
flowing cloak and stride off along 
the banks of the James to inspect 
the lay of the land, as he did nearly 
350 years ago. 

On each occasion, the Captain 
is said to have followed a different 
course, though it is perhaps sig- 
nificant that he was first reported 
to have been seen on “‘the Greate 
Roade to the West’’—English 
America’s first highway. This was 
the road which the settlers built 
from Jamestown to the mainland; 
and visitors to the Jamestown Fes- 
tival will be able to walk the same 
road. 

"Tis said, indeed, that on one 
of his nightly excursions Captain 
Smith was seen to walk with the 
Princess Pocahontas, daughter of 
the Indian Chief Powhatan. This 
perhaps is not so surprising, for 
Pocahontas has for many years 
been a familiar figure (by William 
Ordway Partridge) in the APVA 
grounds; she was certainly no 
stranger to Jamestown in the early 
days of the settlement and often 
visited there—once in the Spring 
of 1608, to seek some of her coun- 
trymen held by Captain Smith as 
hostages in James Fort. 

King Meehan, who is the Direc- 
tor of Special Projects for the 
Jamestown Festival will neither 
confirm nor deny that the imprints 
of a man’s boots have been discov- 
ered alongside the footprints of a 
barefoot girl in the newly laid 
Festival Mall which extends 600 
yards from the Festival’s Service 





Buildings towards the site of James 
Fort. I am told that during the 
Festival, men clad in 17th century 
uniform and carrying 17th century 
arms, will parade daily on The 
Mall to the music of Shakespeare’s 
time; but this provides no solu- 
tion, for the “‘soldiers’’ have yet to 
be drafted.... 

I can, however, vouch personal- 
ly for certain other footprints in 
the sands of time, for I am able to 
disclose, for the first time, details 
of a rather ghostly but colorful 
company now in England who, be- 
fore the year’s end, will take ship 
to Jamestown. Queen Elizabeth I 
—‘‘Virginia, which we call of her 
a Virgin Queen’’—is coming. So 
is Henry VII, who granted the 
Charter to John Cabot which em- 
powered him to explore in Eng- 
land’s name “‘all parts... . of the 
eastern, western and northern seas”’ 
and which led to the discovery of 
the north-east coast of America 
460 years before the settlement at 
Jamestown. Henry VIII, who laid 
the foundations of the British 
Navy will be there; and so will Sir 
Francis Drake and others of the 
famous band of Elizabethan sea 
captains, whose daring excursions, 
culminating in the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, opened the North 
Atlantic to the free passage of 
English ships. 

To meet this amazing company, 
Captain Smith has only to wander 
into the “Old World Heritage’ 
Pavilion, one of the two main ex- 
hibition buildings in the Festival 
Park, planned by Richmond archi- 
tects, Louis W. Ballou and Charles 








The three ships that brought the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlers to Jamestown in 1607—the Godspeed, the 
Susan Constant, and the Discovery. Full-scale reproduc- 
tions of the ships are planned for the Jamestown Festival 
of 1957. This painting by Griffith Baily Cole hangs in the 
Virginia State Capitol at Richmond. 


fort as protection against Indians and unfriendly ships. 
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To mark the 350th Anniver- 
sary of the first permanent 
English settlement in Ameri- 
ca, the Jamestown Festival 
will be celebrated from April 
1 to November 30, 1957 





C. Justice. They will be there, I 
can assure you, in all their finest 
array: Elizabeth I, with Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, Sir Martin Frobisher and 
Sir Henry Lee, in a room in Sir 
Henry Lee’s home, ornamented 
with nautical instruments of the 
period and a model of the ‘Golden 
Hind’; King Henry VIII, with Sir 
Thomas Moore, on the battlements 
of Dover Castle prior to embark- 
ing on the “Great Harry”’ for the 
“Field of the Cloth of Gold; and 
John Cabot (whom Captain 
Smith will surely want to meet!) 
kneeling before King Henry VII 
and holding the famous Charter of 
1497 in his hand. 

Should he so desire, Captain 
Smith can visit the “Blue Anchor 
Tavern” in the Billingsgate area of 
the London he knew so well. Here, 
through the windows or the open 
door of this typical Elizabethan 
taproom, suitably furnished with 
the accoutrements of the period, he 
will be able to catch a glimpse of 
Act II, Scene I, of the play ‘“‘East- 
ward Ho” by Marston and Chap- 
man, which appeared in London 
in 1605, two years before the 
landing at Jamestown. This will 
recall for the Captain some of the 
interest aroused in London at that 
time by the Virginia adventure. 
The dramatis personae are ‘‘Sea- 
gull’’ (a sailor), a Spendthrift and 
a Wine-drawer: 

Seagull. I tell thee golde is more 
plentifull there than copper is 
with us—why man, all their 
dripping pans are pure gold; and 
all the chaines with which they 
chaine up their streets are massive 
gold; all the prisoners they take 
are fettered in gold; and for 
rubies and diamonds they goe 
forth on holy dayes and gather 
‘hem by the seashore, to hand on 
their children’s coats and sticke 
in their children’s caps, as com- 
monly as our children weare 
saffron, gilt brooches, and 
groates with holes in ‘hem. 

Spendthrift. And it is a plea- 

sant country withal? 
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Seagull. As ever the sunshined: 
temperate and full of excellent 
viands; wild bore is as common 
there as our bacon is here, with- 
out sergeants, or courtiers, or 
lawyers. You may be an Alder- 
man there, and never a scaven- 
ger. There we shall have no more 
laws than conscience, and not 
too much of eyther. 

Spendthrift. Gods an! And how 

far is it thither? 

Seagull. Some six weekes saile, 

no more with any indifferent 

good winde. 
It was by tales such as this, re- 
peated and exaggerated, that it 
came to be regarded in England 
that the whole continent of Ameri- 
ca teemed with gold. 

There will be many other re- 
minders of the good old days for 
Captain Smith, including a re-con- 
struction of Brunswick Wharf, 
Blackwall, and a seascape symbol- 
izing the four months’ crossing of 
the Atlantic. They are all part of 
Britain's contribution to America’s 
birthday celebrations, the main 
aspect of which is a $140,000 ex- 
hibition produced on behalf of Her 
Majesty's Foreign Office by the 
Central Office of Information and 
which has been almost entirely pre- 
fabricated in the United Kingdom 
in order to save dollars. The theme 
of the exhibition is the early coloni- 
zation of America; the Old World 
heritage and the expansion over- 


seas of the British Empire after the 
loss of the 13 colonies which later 
became the United States; the de- 
velopment of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations; and Britain’s 
colonial policy up to the present 
time. It is being staged as a corol- 
lary to a U. S. exhibition in an ad- 
jacent ‘New World Achievement’ 
Pavilion. 

No-one, of course, will ever 
know how my old friend Captain 
Smith will react to all the commo- 
tion on Jamestown Island, but I, 
for one, am counting on more than 
a wink from him the next time we 
meet. I shall, in fact, be surprised 
if the Jamestown Festival, 1957, 
conceived by Delegate Lewis Mc- 
Murran Jr., of Newport News, 
does not rock my old friend on his 
very foundations; and I venture to 
suggest that, John Smith apart, 
there will be thrills aplenty for the 
3,000,000 John Does expected to 
attend during the eight months’ 
celebration from April 1 to No- 
vember 30, 1957. 

Besides its other functions, the 
Virginia 350th Anniversary Com- 
mission, headed by Delegate Mc- 
Murran, is also charged with de- 
veloping and co-ordinating the 
plans of public and private agen- 
cies. This the Commission deems 
to be one of its principal responsi- 
bilities, since the Festival, while 
statewide in its program, is directed 
at a nationwide audience, 








HISTORY RECALLED. Colonel Henry C. Ahalt, Headquarters, Military 
District of Washington, reads General Washington’s “Order of Victory” on the 
occasion of the 175th anniversary celebration of the surrender of British forces at 
Yorktown, October 19. A special ceremony was conducted by the Rochambeau 
Commission at the French Grave, Colonial National Historical Park, Yorktown 
Battlefield. At left is the representative of the French Ambassador, Rear Admiral 
Andre Jubelin; in the center, the Irish Ambassador to the United States, John 
Joseph Hearne. The Army’s Mount Vernon Guards, stationed with the Third 
Infantry Regiment, Washington, are shown to the rear. 
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M. Harold Bell 


é President 
Virginia Education Association 


Meet Your New VEA President 


Harold Bell 


—A Profile In Leadership 


by MELTON WRIGHT 


Principal, Harrisonburg High School 


AROLD BELL, our new 

president, was first introduced 
to Virginia’s teaching profession 
twenty-six years ago when he 
launched his career as a science 
teacher and coach of boys’ athletics. 
A chemistry major in college, Har- 
old had slanted his courses to pre- 
pare himself for chemical engineer- 
ing, but decided to try a brief stint 
at teaching. Once he got his feet 
wet, he went in all the way and 
has been serving the educational 
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system of the Old Dominion ever 
since. Harold is one notable case 
where industry lost to education 
and its loss has been our gain. 

The long years of experience in 
the classroom, in administration 
and in professional organizations 
have equipped Harold Bell to pro- 
vide the forthright and intelligent 
leadership that we need in our great 
profession. As Superintendent of 
Schools in Harrisonburg _ since 
1947, he has been the energetic 








leader of a program of eduation 
that has resulted in higher salaries 
for his teachers, the security of a 
continuing contract, major im- 
provements to the physical facili- 
ties, and the development of cur- 
riculum guides that have merited 
State and national recognition. 
The secret of his successful 
leadership must be credited in 
large part to his sincere interest in 
and love for people. Whether his 
assignment is coaching a Pony 
League football team for the Rec- 
reation Program or guiding the af- 
fairs of the 1300 teachers in the 
District G Education Association, 
his utmost concern is to help the 
individuals he seeks to lead. 


Life for Harold Bell began over 
forty-five years ago on a tobacco 
farm in Lunenburg County, where 
he learned the meaning of hard 
work and industry. At Kenbridge 
High School, his outstanding ac- 
complishments in athletics and 
student government marked him 
as a future leader in his chosen pro- 
fession. 

After graduation from Kenbridge 
High, he attended Lynchburg Col- 
lege, where his leadership in sports 
and student activities continued. A 
star end on the football team, his 
teammates elected him captain in 
his senior year. In 1930, he won a 
position on the Virginia All-Star 
team that battled Benny Fried- 
man’s All-Americans. Attendance 
at Duke University and the acqui- 
sition of a Master of Arts degree 
from the University of Virginia 
completed his academic training 
and strengthened his leadership po- 
tential, 

Our new president began his 
professional leadership at Valley 
High School in Hot Springs, where 
he taught science and coached all 
the major sports for boys for seven 
years. It was here that he demon- 
strated his ability to evaluate a per- 
son’s potentialities. A notable il- 
lustration of this ability was in his 
guidance of famed golfer, Sam 
Snead, who was under Mr. Bell’s 
tutelage for several years. Snead 
repeatedly cites ‘‘Coach Bell’ as the 
man whose guidance and under- 
standing launched him on the 
career that has brought him world- 
wide acclaim. 

‘My greatest satisfaction in edu- 
cation,” Harold has often stated, 
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“is to see young people develop 
into good citizens while in school 
and later become civic-minded 
members of their communities. My 
appreciation of former students is 
not necessarily in terms of lofty 
positions or jobs that pay high 
salaries. The dedicated youth who 
assumes his responsibilities with 
devotion to his job and his com- 
munity gives a strong sense of satis- 
faction to his teachers.”’ 


From Hot Springs, our new 
leader went to Callands High 
Schools, Pittsylvania County; then 
to Lexington as Supervising Prin- 
cipal and finally to the principal- 
ship of Andrew Lewis High School 
at Salem. Since 1947, he has served 
with distinction as the administra- 
tive head of the Harrisonburg 
Schools. 

A man of high moral standards 
and strong religious. convictions, 
Mr. Bell’s leadership has found 
varied expression in the work of 
the church. As an Elder in the 
Harrisonburg Presbyterian Church 
his leadership has been utilized in 
capacities extending from a Sunday 
school teacher to responsible posts 
in the Lexington Presbytery and 
in the Synod of Virginia. 

As a professional leader the Val- 
ley educator has brought distinc- 
tion to himself and his colleagues. 
Twice elected to the presidency of 
District G, he has served as a local 
president and as chairman of the 
Pittsylvania Principals’ Associa- 
tion. A Life Member of the NEA, 
he worked for our national organi- 
zation as a member of the Creden- 
tials Committee. His membership 
in Phi Delta Kappa further attests 
to his scholastic and leadership ac- 
complishments. 

Always endeavoring to be a part 
of the community life, Harold 
Bell's leadership has taken a strong 
role in the Rotary Club, the 
Masons, Boy Scouts, Red Cross, 
the Tuberculosis Association, the 
Cerebral Palsy Center and others 
too numerous to enumerate. His 
unselfiish and untiring work in 
community affairs has distinguish- 
ed him as one of Harrisonburg’s 
most eminent civic leaders. 

Back of most notable personali- 
ties is a devoted wife who plays 
her role of leadership in the privacy 
of the home. This is true of Eve- 
lyn Rogers Bell, the mother of 
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Harold’s three fine youngsters— 
Maurice 15, Evelyn 11, and Has- 
kins 4. Together, Evelyn and 
Harold planned and helped to con- 
struct their attractive Colonial 
bungalow, where they enjoy the 
budgeted leisure time that Harold 
can salvage from his many respon- 
sible positions of leadership. 


The two beautifully upholstered 
Victorian chairs in the Bell’s living 
room testify to Harold’s skill in 
finishing furniture, one of his fa- 
vorite hobbies. Cabinet making 
and ‘‘puttering around”’ on his to- 
bacco farm in Lunenburg County 
occasionally offer additional out- 
lets for developing his hobbies. 

Virginia teachers should be 
proud of the man they have elected 
as their leader for the next two 
years. For doubtlessly, Harold 
Bell’s personal and professional 
qualities of leadership will rank 
him with the finest presidents who 
have served our great Association. 





THE BELL FAMILY—Gathered before the fireside in their Harrisonburg 




























Cabinet making is one of Harold Bell’s 
hobbies. Here young Haskins (“Butch”) 
lends his father a helping hand. 





home are members of the president’s family. Seated are Harold and Evelyn Bell 
with four-year-old Haskins standing between his parents. Back of them are 
Maurice H. Bell, Junior, 15, and Evelyn, 11. (Incidentally, the Bells are seated 
in Victorian chairs skillfully finished by Harold.) 
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This Is Your Life —Virginia 


Virginia, the “Mother of States” as 
you take your place on this program 
today, we feel that no one deserves a 
higher place of honor than you. Your 
life has been one of trials, sufferings, 
hardships, courageous heroes, great 
statesmen, inventors, doctors, adven- 
turers and great leaders. 

You have earned the titles of honor 
which have been bestowed upon you. 
You have been called the “Mother of 
Presidents”, ‘‘Mother of States’’, 
“Cradle of Democracy”, “The Old 
Dominion” and many others. 

Now we are going to turn back the 
pages of your life and relive some of 
these experiences. 

Today we honor a great state, Vir- 
ginia, this is your life. 

Your life began on Jamestown Is- 
land in 1607. Three tiny ships landed 
on these shores. You had to begin at 
the beginning. There were no homes, 
no food, no church—nothing awaiting 
your arrival. You were faced with 
many problems. 

As we turn back the pages of your 
life, we find many who have given us 
this heritage of which we are so proud. 

(Virginia and announcer on stage. 
Characters speak off-stage first and 
then enter.) 

Announcer: Virginia when you 
started out you needed a good strong 
leader. One man ordered the men to 
clear the land, build forts and work 
hard. 

John Smith: Virginia, those were 
hard years, but we made it. I was 
called Virginia’s first hero. 

Virginia: Captain John Smith. 

Ann: Yes, here he is. A man many 
thought hard and a task driver, but he 
is a bold, brave character. John Smith 
you helped the settlers to become 
friends with the Indians. Can you tell 
us about this? 

Pocahontas: 1 once saved Cap- 
tain John Smith’s life. 

Virginia: Pocahontas—The Indian 
Princess, 

Ann: Yes, Pocahontas stepped for- 
ward and saved Captain John Smith’s 
life. 

Virginia: Gary, Pocahontas was 
only 12 years old at the time, but she 
became one of our best friends. She 
warned us of Indian attacks. She prac- 
tically saved us from starvation. 
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In this initial year for seventh grades in Virginia to make an ex- 
haustive study of their State, Mrs. Sylvia A. Lassiter and her seventh 
grade students at William Byrd Junior High School, Vinton, have pro- 
duced a play from their study, based on a well-known television 


program. 


With the approach of the 350th anniversary celebration at James- 
town, this play on Virginia’s history will be useful for seventh grade 
teachers and assembly programs. It is shared by Mrs. Lassiter and 
the principal of William Byrd Junior High School, James W. Eavey. 

“This is Your Life—Virginia”’ will be published in the February 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR which gives permission for its use in the 
Journal in connection with the Jamestown anniversary emphasis. 





Pocahontas: Virginia was also 
good to me. After my good friend 
Captain John Smith returned to Eng- 
land I didn’t see the colonists. 

Ann: Then a sad thing happened. 
There was trouble with the Indians, 
and your father was involved. Do you 
want to tell us about this? 

Pocahontas: Yes, I was brought 
to Virginia and kept as a prisoner. 

Virginia: We thought that this 
would bring peace between us and the 
Indians. 

John Rolfe: Unfortunately this 
did not work out this way. Pocahon- 
tas stayed with us. She was baptized 
and given the name of Rebecca. 

Virginia: John Rolfe. 

Ann: Yes, John Rolfe who became 
the husband of Pocahontas. Come in 
John Rolfe and see your good friend, 
Virginia, about this time you were 
having troubles. Your people were 
restless and wanted to leave, but some- 
thing happened to change this. 

Gov. Dale: 1 gave each man three 
acres of land. 

Virginia: Sir Thomas Dale. 

Ann: Yes, Governor Dale, come in. 

Virginia: After Sir Thomas Dale 
gave each person three acres of land 
John Rolfe taught them how to raise 
tobacco and our people were happy 
and contented. They thought no more 
of leaving. 

Ann: Time moves on for you Vir- 
ginia. The year 1619 arrives. This is 
your “Red Letter Year.” 

Gov. Yeardley: We felt that we 
should have a part in the government. 

Virginia: Governor George Yeard- 
ley. 

Ann: Yes, Virginia, this was the 
beginning of representative govern- 


ment in America. It is small wonder 
that you are called the “Cradle of De- 
mocracy.” 

Women: We also arrived in the 
year 1619. 

Ann: Yes, a shipload of women ar- 
rived that year to make things easier 
and more like home. The years move 
on for you, Virginia. Good years and 
bad years. In the year 1676 Jamestown 
was burned. The State House was re- 
built only to burn again in 1698. The 
capitol was then moved to Williams- 
burg. This is a place that one can now 
visit—especially if their faith in de- 
mocracy ever wavers—and feel that 
you are a true leader in this country 
and of democracy. 

Gov. Spotswood: | was the first 
Governor to live in the palace at Wil- 
liamsburg. 

Virginia: Governor Spotswood. 

Ann: Yes, courageous Governor 
Spotswood who lead a group of men 
beyond the Blue Ridge. 

Virginia: They traveled until they 
came to the Shenandoah River. 

Ann: Yes, the Shenandoah River 
which means “Daughter of the Stars”. 
Governor Spotswood take your place 
with these other early courageous 
builders. 

Ann: We move on now. Virginia 
you have grown. Your people feel that 
they are being treated unfairly by their 
mother country. Public meetings are 
held and a cry is heard: 

Patrick Henry: “‘Is life so dear or 
peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it 
almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take but as for me, 
Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Virginia: Patrick Henry. 
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Ann: Your good friend Patrick 
Henry and many others felt this call 
for freedom very strongly and worked 
for the course. 

Virginia: Yes, those were trying 
days for us. The British were coming. 
They were going to take Governor 
Jefferson as a prisoner and... 

Jack Jouett: I also heard them 
say they were going to take Patrick 
Henry as a prisoner. 

Virginia: Jack Jouett. 

Announcer: Captain Jack Jouett 
—the daring young captain who rode 
to warn the people of the coming of 
the British. 

Jack Jouett: Oh! Mr. Falls, that 
was nothing. It was just a ride. 

Virginia: He is too modest. The 
legislature passed a resolution com- 
mending the gallant service of Jack 
Jouett. 

Announcer: Yes, and today I have 
asked one of your friends to read a 
poem that was written telling of his 
ride. Come in Janet. (Read poem— 
“lack Jouett’s Ride’, Willis 8 Saun- 
ders, The Story of Virginia, New York, 
Newson & Co., 1950, p. 174-79) 

Announcer: About this time one 
of the most wonderful things that 
ever happened to you took place. This 
was July 4, 1776. 

Thomas Jefferson: We believe 
that all men are created equal with 
certain rights, among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Virginia: Thomas Jefferson. 

Ann: Thomas Jefferson—author of 
the Declaration of Independence—and 
later to become President of the U.S. 
But this is getting ahead of our story. 
Virginia, in 1787 you agreed to give 
to the Federal Government all of your 
western territory. 

Off-Stage: We are proud to be the 
daughters of the State of Virginia. 

Ann: From this territory the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and a part of Minnesota 
were formed. (Enter 5 girls in white 
dresses) 

Geo. Washington: I had the 
great honor of being chosen the first 
President of this great Union. 

Virginia: George Washington. 

Ann: Yes, the same George Wash- 
ington who had been commander-in- 
chief of the Army. After the war 
what did you do General Washington? 

Geo. Washington: Well, Gary, 
I resigned my commission and went 
home, Mount Vernon that is, to be- 
come a farmer. 
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MAKERS OF HISTORY IN THE OLD DOMINION present themselves in 


“This is Your Life—Virginia” as produced by seventh grade students at Vinton’s 


William Byrd Junior High School. 


Virginia: But we didn’t let him 
stay there long. He was too well loved 
by the people. 

Ann: Yes, the people all loved him 
and regarded him as the man who 
should be their first leader. 

Kentucky: 1 was admitted to the 
Union in 1792. I am proud that I 
was once a part of the State of Vir- 
ginia. 

Ann: You don’t remember that 
voice. Well, Virginia, it has been a 
long time. Come in Kentucky. (Enter 
girl in white dress.) 

Virginia: Oh! Yes, I remember 
now. 

Ann: Virginia you have contrib- 
uted a lot to this country. During the 
period when we were struggling to be- 
come a strong nation you gave four 
of your men to be President. In addi- 
tion to George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson there were James 
Madison and James Monroe. Time 
marches on for you Virginia. The na- 
tion is growing. There is unrest and 
misunderstanding between the North 
and the South. You joined your sister 
states in fighting for a cause you 
thought right. You could not fight 
against your southern neighbors. 

West Va.: Our differences became 
so great that we in the northern part 
of Virginia felt that we should form a 
new state. 

Virginia: The state of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Announcer: Come in West Vir- 
ginia and take your place with your 
sister state. 

Announcer: Virginia, the “Mother 
of States” we know you are proud of 


your seven daughter states, and these 
states look back with pride on the his- 
tory of the state of which they were 
once a part. 

The “War between the States” goes 
on—your women, children and slaves 
carry on as best they can. It is hard 
for most of the war was fought on 
their home soil. Your brave men carry 
on. They sing a lot to keep up their 
courage. One of the songs they sang 
then is still sung today. I’d like to 
hear that song now. What do you say? 
Shall we sing the Yellow Rose of 
Texas? (Remainder of class sings at 
this time.) 

Gen. Lee: We fought the war to- 
gether and lost. It was a sad day when 
on April 9, 1865, I told my men good- 
by and sent them to their war ravaged 
homes. 

Virginia: General Robert E. Lee. 

Announcer: Yes, it was sad, Gen- 
eral Lee, but the nation is once more 
united under one great flag. And now, 
Virginia, once more you came to be 
known among the states as a state of 
fame. You have great leaders in poli- 
tics, science, medicine and literature. 
You have produced great documents 
—James Madison was known as the 
“Father of the Constitution.” Many 
others are well known. 

Edgar Allen Poe: 1 was a student 
at the University of Virginia. 

Virginia: Edgar Allen Poe. 

E. A. Poe: Virginia, do you re- 
member those short stories I wrote? 

Virginia: Yes, and I remember 
those poems. One of my favorites is 


“The Bells”’. 
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Ann: Virginia, we know “The 
Bells” as one of your favorites and 
your friends have a surprise for you. 
(Give “The Bells” as a choral reading. 
—"The Bells” by Edgar Allen Poe, 
from More Heart Throbs, Grosset & 
Dunlap, Volume II, p. 312. Use verse 
1 only.) 

Ann: We know, Virginia, of your 
love and great contribution to litera- 
ture. We regret that others such as 
Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. Judith Mc- 
Guire, John Reuben Thompson and 
Lawrence Lee couldn’t be with us to- 
day. We have already mentioned, Vir- 
ginia of how four of the first five 
Presidents of the United States were 
Virginians and that wasn’t all. 

Virginia: No, that wasn’t all. 
William Henry Harrison was President 
and because of his sudden death John 
Tyler became President. 

Ann: And both of these were Vir- 
ginians. 

Virginia: Yes, and both were born 
in Charles City County. 

Ann: We must not forget the one 
known as “Old Rough and Ready.” 

Virginia: Zachary Taylor. The 
people loved him for his quiet, simple 
ways and his courage. Gary, he didn’t 
get to serve long as President. He was 
suddenly taken ill and died a few days 
later. 

Ann: That reminds me of the part 
of a great Virginia doctor. 

Dr. Walter Reed: During the 
Spanish American War in 1898 many 
of our soldiers died of yellow fever. 
The army felt it was time to do some- 
thing about this and I was sent to 
Cuba. 

Virginia: Dr. Walter Reed. 

Ann: Yes, Dr. Walter Reed. Dr. 
Reed we are greatly indebted to you 
for the perfection of a cure for this 
dreadful disease. 

Virginia: Gary, because of Dr. 
Reed the completion of the Panama 
Canal was made possible, and in the 
District of Columbia there is a large 
modern hospital named in his honor. 

Ann: We must not forget your 
great inventor. 

Cyrus McCormick: 1 save the 
farmers a lot of work. 

Virginia: Cyrus McCormick. 

Ann: Yes, Cyrus McCormick who 
invented the reaper. 

Virginia: He not only saved the 
farmers a lot of work, but he made it 
possible to increase production. With 
this fast growing country we needed 
to produce all we could. 
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Ann: Exploration did not end with 
your early explorers. 

Richard Byrd: We are still work- 
ing today to gain knowledge of the 
Arctic region. 

Virginia: Richard Byrd born in 
Winchester. 

Ann: Yes, today, Richard Byrd 
you rank not only as a hero of the air, 
but also as one of the greatest living 
explorers. Virginia, Mother of Presi- 
dents, we honor still another one. This 
is a young man who chose as his pro- 
fession that of teaching only later to 
become President. 

Woodrow Wilson: 1 had great 
hopes of finding a lasting peace in this 





world through the League of Nations. 

Virginia: President Woodrow Wil- 
son born in Staunton. 

Ann: Yes, Virginia, another great 
man. We see that you have rightly 
earned the name “Mother of Presi- 
dents” for we know that eight Vir- 
ginia born men have had this honor. 
We close this program of “This is 
Your Life Virginia” with a feeling of a 
great debt of gratitude to you for our 
proud heritage. We know that every- 
one here must feel proud to be from 
the State of Virginia in the land of the 
Free. And now may we sing “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginia.” (Entire 
class sings.) 


Evening Meditations of a Teacher 


by MRS. FERROL DUNKLE 
Lovaletie, West Virginia 


ERE IS YOUR DAY back again, God, the beautiful day You 
loaned me this morning when I awoke; that clear unblemished 
day that was mine alone to use as I wished. 

I am ashamed as I hand it back to You, God. It is not beautiful any- 
more. That smudge I made this morning—I was hurried and harried 
and I left my family and met the children at school without a smile or a 
cheerful word that might have helped them a little during the morning. 

And that smeary place a little before noon—Johnny fell down and 
got muddy all over. I was annoyed at being interrupted when I had so 
much to do, but I could have been a little kinder. 

That big black place in the afternoon is the worst of all. You see, 
I was talking to one of the teachers in the hall about another teacher. 
Well, the gossip I had heard about her was so much fun to tell—at 
least | thought it would be fun, but after I told it I was ashamed and 
wished I could call the words back because that gossip will spread now— 
and I’m not even sure it’s true. That was-very unethical of me. Does 
it make that streak a little less black because I was sorry, God? 

‘And there are a lot of little spots here and there—just little spots, 
but the day would have been so much brighter without them. Mostly 
they are things I neglected to do—like calling my friend and wishing her 
a happy birthday. It wouldn’t have taken long—or telling my family 
how much I love them. Or, I could have given the paper boy a ‘thank 
you.’ He puts the paper where it won’t get wet when it rains. But—I 
didn't do these little things. I was too busy or too thoughtless. So many 
little spots on such a pretty day. 

‘There are a few clean places in my day, God. Today at school for 
instance when the puppy came into our classroom and acted so cute. 
We all had a good laugh. My day might have been better if there had 
been more laughs. 

“Then, too, when Nancy spilled the bottle of ink. My first im- 
pulse was to scold, but I ended by saying, ‘Accidents will happen,’ 
and helping her clean up the mess. 

‘‘T guess if You were a different kind of God You’d give me a soiled 
day to begin with tomorrow, then my blots wouldn’t show up so 
much. But You aren’t that kind of God. Tomorrow it will be a beau- 
tiful, clean day again. Please, God, help me to be a little more careful 
with these days You give me.” 

A thought for the New Year shared by the West Virginia School 
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—lIts story in flowers 


1—Agricultural Virginia—Corn, cotton, potatoes and peanuts 
2—Seaside Virginia—Fishing and shipbuilding 

3—Industrial Virginia—Tobacco products 

4—Cultural Virginia—Music and literature 

5—Virginia—A medical center 


6—Educational Virginia—Reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic, with an 
apple for the teacher 


7—Historical Virginia—Lavender and old lace 


8—Virginia—A state of natural resources 











These floral pictures, telling the 
story of Virginia, were planned and 
arranged by Catherine Gordon, teach- 
er at Madison School, Richmond. 
They graced the VEA Headquarters 
during the 50th annual convention. 
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ITTEE meets at Preventorium to hear report from Dr. 





John M. Stacey (standing at extreme right), business manager for the University 
of Virginia Hospital. Members of the VEA committee listening to the report in- 
clude (seated from left) J. J. Fray of Campbell County; Virginia E. Lewis, out- 
going VEA president, of Culpeper; Mrs. Pearl Strickler of Roanoke County; and 
J. G. Scott of Petersburg. Standing are E. W. Chittum of Norfolk County and 
H. H. Walker of Charlottesville, chairman of the Welfare Committee. This com- 
mittee has general supervision of the Teachers’ Pavilion at Catawba Sanatorium 
and the Preventorium at the University of Virginia Hospital. 


Do You Know Your 


Preventorium 
Benetits? 


ey WOULD not be alive today 

had it not been for the Pre- 
ventorium’’, says a Hanover Coun- 
ty school principal, a patient there 
for a total of 76 days. Of this time, 
Mrs. George Williams, of Doswell 
School, spent 54 consecutive days 
at the Preventorium. During her 
six visits there, she found the serv- 
ices ‘‘all anyone could wish for’’— 
and Mrs. Williams ought to know, 
after having been hospitalized four 
times and having two check-ups! 
And she felt this way about its 
services during each stay. The doc- 
tors there become your friends and 
continue to be interested in your 
welfare even after you leave the 
hospital, she says. In addition to 
the cheerful and courteous services 
by both doctors and nurses, Mrs. 
Williams says the Preventorium 
has the most attractive rooms in 
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the University Hospital and the 
staff is happy to be assigned to 
Ward J. Not only does she praise 
the professional staff, but the busi- 
ness administration as well. And 
she is certain if any fault is found, 
it is the attitude of the patient and 
not the Preventorium, In fact, she 
says ‘‘no teacher can afford not to 
belong to the Preventorium.”’ 

Another who ought to know 
about the Preventorium is Floyd J. 
Jenkins, director of the Division of 
Research and Planning for the 
State Department of Education. 
After seven or eight stays at the 
Preventorium, he states ‘You 
would not get better service, no 
matter what you pay’. His ex- 
perience would discount any doubt 
anyone might have on this point 
and the benefits received. 

Last month, after a stay of 14 





by PHYLLIS G. BROWN 
Assistant Editor 
Virginia Journal of Education 


days for surgery, a retired teacher 
wrote, “I never before received so 
much for so little money. It is just 
a miracle. ‘Loving kindness’ only 
expresses it all. Dr. Lester Wilson 
and all of his helpers were super- 
surgeons. He and his assistants 
watched over me interestedly and 
carefully.”’ Mrs. Sarah V. Moseley 
of Bedford, adds, ““The Preven- 
torium fed me excellent food. The 
nurses and student nurses were 
skillful and faithful. My room 
was attractive, clean and equipped 
with comfortable furniture. I just 
do not know any hospital in which 
I could have been more pleasantly 
situated. Dr. Cumbia frequently 
called to see about me; his visits 
were friendly and helped to make 
me feel secure and happy. I am 
grateful to all—and special thanks 
to the VEA.” 

Similar experiences can be told 
by thousands who have received 
treatment at the Preventorium 
since its opening in 1929, 

The Preventorium is a welfare 
service to teachers providing ex- 
cellent medical care at moderate 
cost through cooperation of the 
University of Virginia Hospital 
and the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation. 

These services are available to 
members of the Virginia Education 
Association who qualify. School 
people will want to make certain 
they are eligible before the need for 
hospital care develops. Last year 
an increase of 34 per cent was 





Dr. Jenis Cumbia 
Medical Director 
Preventorium 
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noted in the use of Preventorium 
services. Of the 6,422 members of 
the Preventorium, 607 availed 
themselves of its benefits. The 
usual evaluation of these patients 
is ‘‘If teachers only knew of these 
services, surely everyone would 
join the Preventorium.’’ So, let’s 
tell them! 


How to Become a Member 


Active members of the Virginia 
Education Association who are full 
time teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, secretaries, and clerks em- 
ployed in the public school system, 
State college faculties, as well as 
teachers retired under the Virginia 
Supplemental Retirement System, 
are eligible for Preventorium mem- 
bership. 

Anyone eligible may _ obtain 
Preventorium membership by the 
payment of $4.00 to the VEA for 
the first year, and after that an an- 
nual fee of $2.00 to continue the 
membership. 

This year teachers are asked to 
give their checks for new or re- 
newal memberships to the princi- 
pals of their schools, who in turn 
will pass them on to the local asso- 
ciation presidents. The list of 
names together with covering check 
will then be sent by the local asso- 
ciation presidents to the VEA- 
headquarters where blue Preven- 
torium membership cards will be 
issued. 

Preventorium benefits become 
effective one month after payment 





ACTIVE TEACHERS in schools and colleges praise Preven- 
torium care. Here Dr. D. Lyle Kinnear of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute is the pleased patient having his pulse taken while 
Dr. J. C. Respess, former Preventorium director checks the 
patient, with H. H. Walker of Charlottesville, VEA Welfare 
Committee chairman, observing. Dr. Kinnear has served sev- 
eral terms as secretary of the VEA Chapter at VPI. 
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PROFESSIONAL STAFF AT WORK. Here Dr. Guy Hollifield and Dr. J. 
C. Respess, both former directors of the Preventorium, confer, as the nursing 
staff complete records and answer requests. 


of the basic fee of $4.00. Begin- 
ning teachers becoming members 
before March 1 of a calendar year 
are immediately eligible. Retired 
teachers also are immediately eligi- 
ble, and pay only the initial fee of 
$4.00; they are not required to 
pay the annual fee of $2.00. 

Lapsed memberships of active 
teachers may be reactivated at any 
time by the payment of $2.00 for 
the current year only. 


: ie 
RETIRED TEACHER finds Preventorium services most 
helpful. Ethel Bibb Rodes of Nelly’s Ford, Nelson County, is 
having her pulse checked by Dr. Guy Hollifield. Miss Rodes, 
a former teacher at Rockfish High School and a graduate of 
Longwood College, was in the teaching profession for 22 years. 


Preventorium Benefits 


The Preventorium provides 
consultation and examination 
services, including a complete med- 
ical history, physical examination, 
and routine laboratory studies such 
as urinalysis, blood count, micro- 
film chest x-ray (for x-rays other 
than chest x-ray during examina- 
tion, one-half charge is made.) For 
this complete service a charge of 
$15.00 is payable at the time of 
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the examination and is required of 
all Preventorium patients, whether 
hospitalized or not. (Retired 
teachers, however, are not required 
to pay this examination charge.) 
The medical director will advise 
and dismiss those patients not in 
need of hospitalization. Patients 
requiring more extensive diagnos- 
tic studies or hospital treatment 
will be admitted to the hospital for 
a specific purpose. 

Complete hospitalization is 
provided, covering the cost of a 
private room and all necessary hos- 
pital expenses, including operating 
room, x-ray fees, laboratory fees, 
and other medical and surgical fees, 
at per diem cost of $16.00 for the 
exact number of days hospitalized. 

Examinations and treatment at 
the Preventorium are given by 
members of the regular staff of the 
University of Virginia Hospital, 
assigned by the Medical Director. 
(To request a particular physician 
or surgeon would make the teacher 
liable for that doctor’s fee.) 

Follow-up examinations are 
conducted at a reduced charge of 
$4.00, if performed within two 
months after the initial study. For 
longer periods, the full rate of 
$15.00 applies. 

Emergency cases are accepted 
upon determination of the Medical 
Director. 


For admission to the Preven- 
torium, make an appointment by 
writing to 

Medical Director 

Preventorium for Teachers 

University of Virginia Hospital 

Charlottesville, Virginia 
or in emergency cases, telephone 
Charlottesville 2-2121 to make ar- 
rangements with the Preventorium 
Medical Director. 

All Preventorium appointments 
are made for consultation and ex- 
amination, except emergency cases 
requiring immediate hospitaliza- 
tion. In writing for an appoint- 
ment, it would facilitate matters to 
mention any special physical prob- 
lem. 

If possible, teachers are re- 
quested by the hospital manage- 
ment and Preventorium staff to 
avoid making application for ad- 
mission during weekends and holi- 
days, as members of the hospital 
staff, like teachers, are sometimes 
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off duty during these periods, 
which may prolong the patient’s 
stay. 

Your blue Preventorium card 
and VEA membership card (cur- 
rent or complimentary) are re- 
quired for admission. In emergen- 
cy cases, these credentials may be 
adjusted later. 

Teacher patients in the Preven- 
torium will settle all bills for hos- 
pital ‘service direct with the hos- 
pital authorities, in accordance with 
the contact. Hospitalization in- 
surance policies may be applied 
toward the per diem costs. Surgi- 
cal insurance may not be applied to 
hospital expenses at the Preven- 
torium; however, by agreement be- 
tween the University Hospital and 
the Welfare Committee of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association, the 
hospital is given permission to re- 
quest of the Preventorium patient 
that the amount allowed for an 
operation under his surgical insur- 
ance be paid to the surgeon per- 
forming the operation. 

Funds are available through 
legacies for needy retired teachers 
at the Preventorium. (Inquire at 
the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, 116 South Third Street, 
Richmond 19, Virginia.) Last year 
three retired teachers were helped 
to the extent of some $700 to cover 
their Preventorium stay. 


Maintenance 

Membership fees are used for the 
operation of the Preventorium. 
More new and renewal member- 
ships would not only make its 
services available to more teachers, 
but would also provide better fa- 
cilities. 

Last year a refrigerator was 
purchased and a tray cart for selec- 
tive menus provided at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1,000. Air 
conditioning was installed in the 
Preventorium wing by the Hospital 
at approximately $10,000, toward 
which a contribution of $1500 
was made from the VEA Preven- 
torium Fund. For 1956-57 a total 
of $13,975 is budgeted to cover 
the part time salary of the medical 
director and the full time salaries 
of a secretary and nurse’s aid, as 
well as the reupholstering of furni- 
ture for the lounge; radio active 
isotopes for use in treating some 
patients are also included in this 





amount. Every effort is made to 
keep this “‘the finest wing of any 
hospital in the State.” 


School Savings Committee 


During the session of 1955-56, the 
School Savings Program reached a new 
high in its post-World War II history. 
The sale of U. S. Savings Stamps total- 
ed $551,129.00, an increase of $144,- 
872.00 or thirty-five per cent over 
the $406,257.00 reached in 1954-55. 
Virginia ranked ninth among the states 
regardless of population in the sale of 
U. S. Savings Stamps. The best pre- 
vious record was eleventh in the na- 
tion. 

Eighty-five of the county school 
superintendents and twenty-one of 
the city superintendents have appoint- 
ed School Savings chairmen for their 
divisions. The program varies in effec- 
tiveness among the school divisions. 
Particularly outstanding is the work 
being done in Fairfax County, Smyth 
County, and Alexandria. 

Some difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining reports from the schools on 
their participation in the program. 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has 
offered the use of State Department 
of Education name plates in obtaining 
reports from the schools this session. 
Dr. Howard has also sent a letter to 
the superintendents stressing the im- 
portance of thrift and _ systematic 
saving and calling attention to the 
services offered by the Treasury De- 
partment in the School Savings Pro- 
gram. 

The chairman of the committee 
attended a National School Savings 
Planning Conference called by the 
Treasury Department in Washington 
on June 19. A meeting of the VEA 
School Savings Committee was held in 
Richmond on June 26. 


Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman, Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg 
Mrs. Susie Barrett, Princess Anne 
County 
Sara N. Daughtrey, Hampton 
Paul Hounshell, Culpeper County 
Dr. Dowell J. Howard, State Depart- 
ment of Education 
Mrs. Patty G. Jackson, Amelia County 
L. H. McCue, Lynchburg 
Maude Mahoney, Alleghany County 
W. A. Scarborough, Dinwiddie 
County 
Fred O. Wygal, State Department 
of Education 
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Poliomyelitis Vaccination Program 
in Virginia Schools 


HEN the National Founda- 

tion for Infantile Paralysis 

in 1954 offered Salk Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine to the State Health De- 
partment for children in the first 
three grades of school in areas where 
the incidence of the disease had been 
high or mounting at the end of the 
previous year, the Department real- 
ized that the program could be 
carried out only with the coopera- 
tion of the school authorities. At 
the initial meeting for organization 
and formulation of plans for ad- 
ministration, State officers of the 
National Foundation, the State 
Health Commissioner and members 
of his staff, and representatives 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation and from the office of the 
Director of Parochial Schools 
played important roles, It was de- 
cided that District Superintendents 
would transmit the information to 
their schools. They would instruct 
the teachers, who would be respon- 
sible for making rosters of pupils 
in their rooms, would explain to 
the children what the vaccine is, the 
protection that it hoped to give, 
and would send permission slips 
to parents through their children. 
After the favorable report on the 
effectiveness of the vaccine had been 
made by the Francis Committee in 
April, 1955, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis offered 
the vaccine to children in the first 
and second grades of all schools 
and to those who had been in the 
first three grades of schools partici- 
pating in the study in 1954 and 
who did not receive the vaccine at 
that time. Again it was decided 
that the clinics would be held in the 
schools. This called for even great- 
er cooperation on the part of the 
school personnel. It meant that 
clinics would be held during the 
month of May, the time that is al- 
ways well filled with activities 
leading to the close of the school 
year. Regardless of routine de- 
mands and the extras that called 
for more of their time, the princi- 
pals and teachers entered whole- 
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by DR. MASON ROMAINE 


heartedly into the program of vac- 
cination for the prevention of para- 
lytic poliomyelitis. They not only 
did the paper work that is neces- 
sary but also did a splendid job of 
personal education to convince the 
many parents who were undecided 
about giving consent for their chil- 
dren to be vaccinated. 
Development of poliomyelitis 
among a few children who were 
given the vaccine in other states 
and among intimate contacts of a 
few of the children inoculated in 
these areas caused the United States 
Public Health Service to suspend 
the program until studies could in- 
dicate that it would be safe to pro- 
ceed. With the reopening of schools 
in September, 1955, the vaccina- 
tion program had been reactivated 
and grants had been made to the 
States for purchase of vaccine 
through the Poliomyelitis Vaccina- 
tion Assistance Act of 1955, which 
had been enacted by Congress in 
August. This vaccine was avail- 
able in Virginia to children 1-10 
years; in April, 1956 eligibility 
was extended to the age group 1 1- 
14 years and to pregnant women. 
In June the entire group included 
in the Act of Congress was de- 
clared eligible, 0-19 years and preg- 
nant women. While the complete 
program is no longer centered in 
the schools, many clinics are con- 
ducted in the schools or the pupils 
are sent to the clinics in school 
buses. Realizing the importance of 
preventing even one case of para- 
lytic poliomyelitis, the principals 
and teachers have continued with 
unflagging interest to support the 
program in every way possible. 
Though much has been done, 
much remains to be done to im- 
munize all. It is extremely im- 
portant that those who have 
worked so hard be untiring in their 
efforts to complete the job. Recent 
reports indicate that the traditional 
mid-fall peak in the polio season 








Dr. Romaine is Director of the 
Bureau of Communicable Disease 
Control for the Virginia State 
Health Department. 





has passed with a clear-cut drop in 
the number of cases of poliomye- 
litis reported. At its worst, the 
1956 polio season produced fewer 
than 1,000 new cases a week in 
the entire country. Indications are 
that there is need to immunize 
young adults. This year 40 cases 
have been reported in Virginia in 
the age group 20-39 years and 32 
of these have been paralytic cases. 
Six deaths in the State resulted 
from polio in 1956 and four of the 
six have been in this young adult 
group. This points to the fact that 
teachers should give serious thought 
to being immunized as well as their 
pupils. Dr. Salk recently reported 
to the American Public Health As- 
sociation that one-fourth of the 
cases of polio are in adults to age 
50. He stated that if persons in 
this age group and all children are 
vaccinated, paralytic poliomyelitis 
can be practically wiped out in 
1957. This calls for continued 
cooperation on the part of all who 
have been working for the elimina- 
tion of this disease. It calls for gen- 
erous support of the March of 
Dimes, which makes possible the 
work of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis. It calls for 
heed to the plea that mothers will 
make in their march during Janu- 
ary when they will go from door to 
door calling for immunization of 
all children and adults through the 
age of 40 years. 
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Your New VEA Board 
Members 


Robert W. Allen became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors on Jan- 
uary 1, his election as a vice-president 
of the Virginia Education Association 
having been confirmed by the Delegate 
Assembly. Mr. Allen represents Dis- 
trict L, succeeding Aurelia I. Leigh as 
president. 

Mr. Allen has been assistant principal 
of the Woodrow Wilson High School 
in Portsmouth since 1950. During 


1947-50 he held principalships at 
Briggs and Green Street Elementary 
Schools, Portsmouth. He began his pro- 
fessional career as assistant principal at 
Blue Ridge Mission School in 1934. 
The next year he became an instructor 





at Fork Union Military Academy, and 
the following year moved to the prin- 
cipalship of Prince George Elementary 
School. During 1937-47 he served as 
D. O. Coordinator and principal of 
McIntire High School in Albemarle 
County. 

Mr. Allen graduated from John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, in 
1931. He received his BS degree from 
the University of Richmond in 1934 
and his MA from the University of 
Virginia in 1939, where he has done 
further graduate study. 

Active in professional and communi- 
ty affairs, he is a past president of the 
Portsmouth Education Association, 
teaches the Men’s Bible Class at Park 
View Christian Church, serves as vice- 
president of the Portsmouth Lions Club 





and Portsmouth District of Boy Scouts 
of America, and holds membership in 
the Executives Club and YMCA Board. 

Martha Anthony began her two- 
year term on the VEA Board of Direc- 
tors on January 1, having been elected 
a vice-president by the Delegate As- 
sembly, confirming her election as 
president of District E. She succeeds 
A. G. Carter. 

Miss Anthony is librarian at Mar- 
tinsville High School, where she has 
served since 1947. Prior to this she 
taught for nine years at Ridgeway 
High School in Henry County. Miss 
Anthony began her professional career 
at Hardin Reynolds Memorial School, 
Patrick County, in 1930 where she 
had graduated four years before. After 
teaching six years in her “home” 
school, she moved to Ettrick School 
where she taught for two years. 

Born at Stella, Patrick County, Miss 
Anthony has a BS degree from Long- 
wood College, 1930, (English and so- 
cial studies), and earned an AB with 
concentration in library science from 
the College of William and Mary in 
1948. She has also had extension 
courses from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 

Active in professional organizations, 

















NEW BOARD MEMBERS BACKED BY RETIRING MEMBERS. Elected as district presidents and confirmed by 
the Delegate Assembly as vice-presidents of the VEA, these new members of the Board of Directors began their two-year 
terms on January 1. Seated from left are Robert W. Allen, District L, backed by Aurelia I. Leigh whom he replaces on the 
Board; Jack Rennick, District K, succeeding Paul W. Skeen; Mrs. William R. Jobe, District F, replacing Roy E. Kyle; W. 
H. Seawell, District D, backed by John D. Meade; Martha Anthony, District E, taking over the post of A. G. Carter; and 
William Murphy, District N, succeeding James S. Duff. 
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Miss Anthony has served two terms as 
president of the Martinsville Educa- 
tion Association and three terms as 
secretary. She has also been vice-presi- 
dent of District E and is now president 
of District E Librarians. A charter 
member of Sigma Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, she headed this group 
for four years and is now chairman of 
Publicity and Publications and has 
been State chairman of the Awards 
Committee. 

Mrs. William R. Jobe began her 
two-year term on the VEA Board of 
Directors with the advent of the new 
year. By her election as president of 
District F, she was confirmed as a vice- 
president of the VEA by the Delegate 
Assembly, succeeding Roy E. Kyle. 

Mrs. Jobe teaches Social Studies at 
the new consolidated Amherst County 
High School, where she is also a guid- 
ance director and sponsor for the 
school newspaper and senior class. She 
has taught Social Studies in Appomat- 
tox, Campbell and Amherst counties 
for 17 years. 

A native of Appomattox County, 
she holds a BS degree from Longwood 
College. She is now working on her 
Master’s degree at the University of 
Virginia, where she has studied for the 
past two summers on scholarships, one 
on family financing and the other on 
aviation education. 


Mrs. Jobe is a past president of the 
Amherst County Education Associa- 
tion and secretary-treasurer of District 
F. She is now serving as vice-president 
of the Virginia Council of Social 
Studies. In church and community af- 
fairs, she is superintendent of the In- 
termediate Department of the Am- 
herst Baptist Church Sunday School, 
past president of the Band Patrons 
Club, and treasurer of the Ambherst 
Parent-Teachers Association. She is 
also a member of Iota Chapter, Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 


T. C. MeSwain comes on the Board 
of Directors to represent District G. 
Elected as vice-president of his dis- 
trict, effective January 1, 1957, he 
moves to the top post to fill the unex- 
pired term of M. Harold Bell who re- 
signed as president of District G when 
elected to the presidency of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association for 1957- 
58. Confirming this move, Mr. Mc- 
Swain was elected a vice-president of 
the VEA by the recent Delegate As- 
sembly. 

Mr. McSwain is principal of the 
Westside School at Staunton. 
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RE-ELECTED BOARD MEMBERS. These VEA Board members, serving 
unexpired terms because of resignations and removal from Districts of their 
predecessors, have been elected to full two-year terms, beginning January 1, 1957. 
Continuing their good work are, left to right, Sam S. Willis, District I; Mrs. 
Katherine A. Meade, District J; Mrs. Frank Morgan, District M; and Dr. Fred 


B. Dixon, District C. 


A graduate of Kings Mountain Cen- 
tral High School, Kings Mountain, 
North Carolina, he continued his 
studies at Lenoir Rhyne College where 
he earned an AB degree, majoring in 
Commercial and History. His grad- 
uate work was done at the University 
of Virginia from which he received a 
M.Ed. degree. 

William R. Murphy replaces 
James S. Duff on the Board of Direc- 
tors as president of District N. 

Mr. Murphy is principal of Osbourn 
High School at Manassas, Prince Wil- 
liam County. He began his profes- 
sional career as teacher and coach at 
Occoquan High School, Prince William 
County. He then moved to Lunen- 
burg County as assistant principal and 
athletic director at Kenbridge High 
School. Later he became coach-teacher, 
counselor and assistant to the principal 
at Mt. Vernon High School, Fairfax 
County. 

A native of Fairfax County, Mr. 
Murphy earned his BA degree from 
the College of William and Mary and 
his MA from George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Murphy has been active in Dis- 
trict N, serving on the Steering Com- 
mittee, Principals Study, compiling a 
new manual of administration, and he 
was a member of the program commit- 
tee for 1955-56. He is the 1957 chair- 
man of the Health Section for the 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation Conference. 


Jack B. Renick becomes a mem- 
ber of the VEA Board of Directors, 
having been elected president of Dis- 
trict K. He succeeds Paul W. Skeen 
as a vice-president of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Asociation. 

Since 1954 Mr. Renick has been 
Director of Instruction for Russell 
County. He began his teaching career 
in Franklin County, held principal- 
ships at Ferrum in Franklin County, 
Spencer-Penn in Henry County and 
Lebanon in Russell County. He also 
served as Dean of Ferrum Junior Col- 
lege for two years. 

Mr. Renick received his Bachelor’s 
degree from King College and earned 
his Master’s degree from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. He is active in civic 
affairs and serves as vice-president of 
the Lebanon Lions Club. He is also 
an active Mason. 

W. H. Seawell is the new president 
of District D, succeeding John D. 
Meade. He became a member of the 
VEA Board of Directors with the ad- 
vent of the new year, his election as a 
vice-president having been confirmed 
by the 1956 Delegate Assembly. 

Mr. Seawell is director of instruc- 
tion in Mecklenburg County where he 
has served for the past eight years. 
He began his professional career in 
Norfolk County where he taught for 
two years and served as principal for 
four years. 

A graduate of Achilles High School, 
Gloucester County, Mr. Seawell has a 
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BS degree from the College of William 
and Mary and holds a MA degree from 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. He is currently enrolled in the 
doctoral program at the University of 
Virginia. 

A member of Phi Delta Kappa, he is 
a life member of the NEA and present- 
ly serving on the VEA Services Com- 
mittee. 

Active in community affairs, he is 
secretary of the Chase City Lions Club 
and Deputy District Governor 24-B. 
Mr. Seawell teaches the Mary S. Wil- 
liams Class at First Baptist Church. He 
also serves on the Board of Directors of 
the Mecklenburg County Red Cross 
Chapter and the Chase City Communi- 
ty Park, and is institutional represen- 
tative for the Boy Scouts of America. 


Mathematics Conference 


The University of Virginia Tenth 
Annual Conference for Teachers of 
Mathematics will be held on Friday, 
February 15. A program has been ar- 
ranged for those interested in the 
teaching of mathematics in junior and 
senior high schools and colleges. Dr. 
Nathan Lazar of Ohio State University 
will speak during the morning session. 
Other important features of the con- 
ference include discussion groups on 
the remedial teaching of arithmetic in 
grades 8 and 9, trends in mathematics 
textbooks, and the general educational 
values of mathematics for college 


students. 





New Superintendents 





George H. Moody, was promoted 
to Superintendent of Henrico County 
Schools in September, 1956, having 
served this past year as administrative 
assistant. A teacher and principal in 
Virginia since 1920, he has been with 
the Henrico County Schools for the 
past 25 years. He came to the super- 
intendent’s office from the principal- 
ship of the Hermitage High School 
which position he had held since the 
school was first opened in 1951. Before 
that he was twice principal of Glen 
Allen High School, serving first from 
1931 to 1940, and again from 1944 
to 1951. During the period in between, 
he was director of instruction for Hen- 
rico County. He has also been principal 
of Eagle Rock High School in Bote- 
tourt County, and had teaching ex- 
perience in Goochland, Hanover, and 
Botetourt Counties. A native of Mis- 
sissippi, he earned his bachelor’s and 
MS degrees from the University of 
Richmond. 





PITTSYLVANIA PRESIDENT GREETS BANQUET GUESTS. Chat- 
ting together are, left to right, Maxwell Bryant, vice-president of the local asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Louise N. Bryant, president, Pittsylvania County Education Asso- 
ciation; Charles E. Hagberg, assistant superintendent, Pittsylvania County; L. C. 
Neeley, principal, Spring Garden High School; Jackson E. Reasor, treasurer, 
PCEA; and Harry R. Elmore, superintendent of Pittsylvania County Schools. 
VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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J. H. Combs advanced to Superin- 
tendent of Floyd County Schools in 
August, 1956. For the past ten years 
he served as principal of Culpeper High 
School. He began his teaching career 
at Hillsville High School. He was then 
principal of Coal Creek School for four 
years and held the principalship at 
Woodlawn High School for seven 
years. A native of Carroll County, Mr. 
Combs received his BS degree from 
Appalachian State Teachers College and 
his Master of Education degree from 
Duke University. He is a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi. 


Coordinator 


William F. Koontz has teen ap- 
pointed Coordinator of Research and 
Testing for Norfolk County Schools. 
For two years he was a member of the 
teaching staff at Alexander Park Ele- 
mentary School and served a like term 
as director of guidance at Deep Creek 
High School. A native of Shenandoah, 
Mr. Koontz moved to Norfolk County 
in 1936 where he graduated from Cra- 
dock High School in 1940. He im- 
mediately enlisted in the United States 
Marine Corps and upon graduating 
from Combat Intelligence School, he 
was assigned to overseas duty in China. 
Mr. Koontz did his undergraduate and 
graduate work at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg. 


















W ebster’s 
Elementary Dictionary 


This new, simplified elementary 
dictionary is another “first” in 
the long line of authoritative 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries. 
Webster's Elementary Dictionary 
is the first dictionary ever made 
by dictionary makers specifically 
for children in Grades 4, 5, and 6, 
and it is the first elementary dic- 
tionary based on a collection of 
citations specially gathered from 
specific sources to fill the needs of 
pupils in the 4th, 5th, and 6th 





A Complete 
Dictionary Program 


by 


Merriam-Webster 


W ebster’s 
Elementary Dictionary 


A Dictionary for 
Boys and Girls 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls, a 
genuine Merriam-Webster diction- 
ary, provides sound, dependable 
sources of information and refer- 
ence for pupils through Grade 8. 
Illustrated by usage, the defini- 
tions are written simply and 
clearly so that boys and girls can 
understand them. Numerous pic- 
tures give additional meaning and 


W ebster’s 
Students Dictionary 


Available plain or indexed 


The more than 57,000 vocabulary 
entries in this dictionary were 
selected after an extensive study 
of their occurrence, their frequen- 
cy, and their various meanings in 
literature for more advanced stu- 
dents. Webster’s Students Diction- 
ary helps the high-school student 
to use words with discrimination. 
When a student looks for a syno- 
nym for an overworked word, he 
finds a rich and colorful variety 
from which to choose. 





grades. clarity to the word definitions. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





VIRGINIANS AT SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, together 
with NEA leaders, include (front row from left) Joseph 
Harker, Jr., Roanoke, treasurer, VEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Mrs. Palmer Petteway, Tampa, Fla., South- 
east Region Director; Margaret F. Baker, Richmond, out- 
going president, Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Virginia Education Association; Lois Carter, Spartanburg, 
S. C., NEA Board; David C. Guhl, Connellsville, Penn., 
president, Department of Classroom Teachers, National 
Education Association; Mrs. Elizabeth Powell, Roanoke 
County, incoming president, VEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Margaret Stevenson, Washington, D. C., 
Executive Secretary, NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; Mrs. Christine Crouch, Henrico County, and unidenti- 
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fied teacher. 

Standing, Dolores Barton, Norfolk; Page Shea, Rich- 
mond; Mrs. Elizabeth Glenn, Norfolk; Mrs. Coralease Jen- 
nings, Richmond; Mrs. Frances Powell, Roanoke; Mrs. Cora 
Midgette, Norfolk; Mary Elizabeth Beaman, Richmond; 
Mrs. Lucille King, Richmond; unidentified; Mrs. Ethel 
Welch, Norfolk; Mrs. Betty Bendall; and Charles R. 
Crouch, Henrico County. 

Seventeen Virginians attended the sixteenth Southeast 
Regional Conference of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers held in the Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel at Louisville, 
Kentucky, November 9-10. Ten Southern states were repre- 
sented by some 300 at this conference which had as its 
theme, “The Classroom Teacher—Key to an Educated 
People.” 
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PS 145 Virginia, 
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Bruce E. Stevens 


Elementary Principals 

Bruce E. Stevens, 
teacher of Physical Education in the 
Auburn High School, Montgomery 
County, has been appointed as prin- 
cipal of the Price’s Fork Elementary 
School in this county. Mr. Stevens is 
a graduate of William Fleming High 
School, Roanoke, and secured his BS 
degree from Concord College. He is at 
present working toward his MA degree 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


formerly 


E. Carlton Vaughan is the new 
principal at Emporia Elementary 
School in Greensville County. A na- 
tive of Chesterfield County, Mr. 
Vaughan is a graduate of Petersburg 
High School and holds a BS degree 
from the College of William and Mary. 
He also attended the University of 
Richmond and the Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute. His first year of 
teaching was in the Hopewell High 
School. He was then principal of 
Wakefield High School for two years 
and has been principal of Virgilina 
High School in Halifax County for the 
past six years. 

Henry I. Willett, Jr. has been 
appointed to the principalship of the 
Hodges Manor Elementary School in 
Norfolk County. Upon joining the 
rank of administrators, he will be fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his father, 
H. I. Willett, Sr., who is currently 
serving as Superintendent of the Rich- 
mond City Schools. Last year he was 
a member of the Churchland Elemen- 
tary faculty where his father once 
served as principal. Prior to his as- 
sociation with the Norfolk County 
Schools, Mr. Willett, Jr. taught in the 
elementary schools of Martinsville. He 
left Martinsville to enter the Armed 
Forces of the United States. After ful- 
filling his military obligations, he en- 
tered the University of Virginia where 
he received his Master’s Degree in 
School Administration in 1955. Mr. 


Carlton Vaughan Henry I. Willett, Jr. 


Thomas P. Wright 


Willett, Jr. attended Churchland 
High, Norfolk County, and Thomas 
Jefferson, Richmond, before entering 
Washington and Lee University from 
which he holds an AB degree. He has 
taken an active role in the profes- 
sional associations of Norfolk County. 
At the present time, Mr. Willett is 
working on his doctorate degree at the 
School of Education, University of 
Virginia. 

Thomas P. Wright became prin- 
cipal of the Kuhn Barnett Elementary 
School in Radford at the beginning of 
this school year. His first teaching 
experience was at Shenandoah College, 
Dayton, where he was also faculty 
manager of Athletics. He returned to 
his native South Carolina in 1934 
where he taught at Great Falls, S$. C. 
High School and later became prin- 
cipal. He has also been superintendent 
of Great Falls and Belton Schools in 
South Carolina, becoming assistant 
superintendent of Anderson County 
School District in 1953 which includes 
Belton and surrounding area. Mr. 
Wright attended the schools of Clin- 
ton and Laurens, South Carolina, grad- 
uating from the Laurens High School. 
He received his AB degree from Wash- 
ington and Lee University in 1929, and 
his MA degree in English from Wash- 
ington and Lee in 1930. He has also 
studied by correspondence with the 
University of Tennessee and the Uni- 
versity of Indiana. 





National Nominee 

R. E. Bass, Supervisor of Agricul- 
tural Education, State Department of 
Education, is one of two men nom- 
inated for the office of President of 
the American Vocational Association. 
Voting will take place this winter, 
with the ballot published in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the AVA Journal. Vir- 
ginia is honored with this recognition 
that has come to Mr. Bass. 
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Ryland Disher 


Assistant Principals 

Ryland Dishner has become as- 
sistant principal of Dublin High 
School. He comes to Pulaski County 
from Russell County where he was as- 
sistant principal of Castlewood High 
School for the past three years and 
coach for six years. Mr. Dishner grad- 
uated from Emory and Henry College 
in 1949 and has done graduate work at 
the University of Virginia. 

Ernest W. Mooney, Jr. has ad- 
vanced to the assistant principalship of 
Richmond’s Thomas Jefferson High 
School, beginning his duties this Sep- 
tember. Since 1950 he has been a 
teacher of English at John Marshall 
High School and became assistant to 
the director of School Community Re- 
lations for the Richmond Schools in 
1951 and continued part time after 
the director resigned in 1953. Before 
coming to Richmond, he taught at 
Warwick High School for two years 
and Newport News High School one 
year. Born in Newport News, he 
graduated from Petersburg High 
School, and holds both a BA degree, 
1943, and MA degree, 1947, from the 


Ernest Mooney, Jr. 


Clayton H. Rechenbach 


University of Richmond. He has done 
additional study at the College of 
William and Mary and the University 
of Virginia Extension Division. Active 
in professional organizations, he has 
been president of the Warwick County 
Education Association and the Senior 
High School Teachers Association of 
Richmond. 

Clayton H. Rechenbach fills the 
post of assistant principal at Albert H. 
Hill School, Richmond. He first 
taught at Manchester High School in 
Chesterfield County and then came to 
Richmond in 1948 as physical educa- 
tion instructor at Bainbridge Junior 
High School, transferring to John 
Marshall High School in 1950 as phys- 
ical education instructor and basket- 
ball coach. Born in Bright, Indiana, 
where he attended the public schools, 
he holds a BS degree from Purdue Uni- 
versity, 1941, and a MA degree from 
the University of North Carolina, 
1950. Mr. Rechenbach is a member of 
local, State, and national professional 
organizations and on the official board 
of the Ginter Park Methodist Church, 
Richmond. 





SERVICE RECOGNITION. Superintendent E. W. Chittum of Norfolk 


County presents 25-year pins and certificates of merit to five Norfolk County 
teachers who have served in Virginia schools for a quarter century. Those honored 
are, from left, Lulie Duke, Emily Duke, Mrs. Nellie G. Tompkins, Mrs. Annie 
Seawell, and Mrs. Eula Griffin. Presentation was made at a recent meeting of the 
Norfolk County Education Association held in the Great Bridge School. 
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Department Highlights 


Art Department 


The Art Department of the VEA 
met at the Virginia Museum the morn- 
ing of November 2, beginning with a 
coffee hour and continuing with dem- 
onstrations by members and students 
in silk screen, wood and paper sculp- 
ture, and art room equipment. The 
Children’s State Art Exhibit was hung 
in the corridors. Groups of art teach- 
ers and classroom teachers met to dis- 
cuss their current problems. During a 
business meeting reports were made by 
the discussion group chairmen. Off- 
cers elected were: 

President—Helen Cynthia Rose, Su- 
pervisor of Art Education, Richmond 

Vice-President—Ray Yoder, Direc- 
tor of Art, Waynesboro 

Secretary—Jean Hemphille, Art 
Teacher, Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond 

Treasurer—Dean Egge, Art Teach- 
er, William Fleming High School, 
Roanoke 

At 2 P.M. in the Old Dominion 
Room at Miller & Rhoads a large audi- 
ence of art teachers and classroom 
teachers heard Dr. Melvin Tumin, As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology, Prince- 
ton University, speak on “The Role of 
Art and Art Education in Modern 
Society.” 

Dr. Tumin talked to parents and 
teachers who, he said, in a thousand 
unconscious and a few conscious ac- 
tions are molding their children in 
their own shape. 

Teachers should be committed to the 
values they wish to impart. For ex- 
ample, if the art teacher never paints, 
why should the children think it a val- 
uable activity. 

What is creativity? It is to grow 
and become a mature, effective person; 
it is not to do things simply because 
they are accepted. 

In our American way of life our at- 
titudes toward money, success and 
happiness have worked against creativ- 
ity. Cows are happy, a rock is well 
adjusted and Hitler was successful. It 
is not advocated that everyone be un- 
happy but we know that no growth 
can take place without pain. 

Some children feel that they do not 
need to learn! How do their parents 
regard learning, culture and teachers? 
Father is a “big wheel” and does not 
regard it highly. 

How are the people of the world of 
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learning regarded? Let’s face it that 
pay is a reflection of the value scale in 
our society. 

Teachers should demand pay com- 
mensurate with their importance. We 
shouldn’t see doctors and other pro- 
fessional people working for money 
and teachers just working for love! 

Helen C. Rose, President 


Department of Classroom 
Teachers 

The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Virginia Education Association was 
held in the Roof Garden of Hotel John 
Marshall, Richmond, 9:15 A.M., No- 
vember 2, 1956. Mr. H. H. Walker, 
Charlottesville, gave the invocation. 
The president, Margaret Baker, pre- 
sided at the business session. 

The constitution with the proposed 
changes, as published in the Septem- 
ber 1956 issue of the VEA Journal, 
was adopted. 

One of the resolutions adopted was: 
“That the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the Virginia Education 
Association reaffirms its stand in op- 
position to current merit rating or 
incentive schemes as they relate to 
salary scheduling. It maintains that 
experience to date has shown that 
basing salaries on merit rating destroys 
professional relations, creates profes- 
sional strife, and impedes the co-opera- 
tive improvement of education by 





teachers and administrators.” 

New officers elected for a two-year 
period beginning January 1, 1957, 
were: President, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell, 


Roanoke County; Secretary, Elsie 
Stossel, Richmond City. Mr. S. Blair 
Myers, Virginia Beach, will continue 
to serve as vice-president for another 
year; while Joseph H. Harker, Jr., 
Roanoke City, will serve as treasuczer. 

Miss Baker explained that all teach- 
ers who are members of the Virginia 
Education Association are also mem- 
bers of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the VEA and are eligible 
to attend the annual summer con- 
ference in Charlottesville in June. She 
stressed the importance of more teach- 
ers participating in the conference. She 
again reminded them that it is not lim- 
ited to two representatives from each 
local division, but to all who are in- 
terested in attending. 

A roll call of districts revealed that 
there were teachers present from all 
sixteen Districts of the VEA. 

After the business session, S. Blair 
Myers, introduced the speaker, David 
C. Guhl, president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National 
Education Association, whose subject 
was “Merit Rating as Basis for Salary 
Schedule.” 

He stated that merit rating is an old 
idea that has not worked in the teach- 
ing profession. He said the NEA 
plans a Merit Rating Conference in 
Washington, D. C. to study the prob- 
lem. Teachers who have experienced 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS NATIONAL PRESIDENT, David C. Guhl, 


F< 


center, congratulates the newly elected president of the VEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell of Salem, while Margaret Baker, (left) 
Richmond, retiring president of the largest VEA Department, looks on. Mr. Guhl, 
president. of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, was speaker for their 


fall meeting. 
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merit rating as a basis for salary or 
who will experience it will be invited 
to participate. 

Mr. Guhl reminded us that the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers is 
the largest department of the NEA 
and is responsible for every forward 
move in education. 


Blanche E. Pride, Secretary 


Department of Elementary 
Principals 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals had its annual meet- 
ing on November 1 at the John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, with the 
president, Garfield Shafer of Norfolk 
County, presiding. 

During its business session the group 
approved two recommendations, name- 
ly (1) a committee to boost member- 
ship, (2) continuation of workshop at 
the College of William and Mary. A 
proposed budget of $1500.42 was also 
adopted. 

Officers elected included Helen 
Waide of Alexandria, president; Mrs. 
E. K. Bibb, of Bristol, first vice-presi- 
dent; Stewart W. Landrum, of Ports- 
mouth, second vice-president; D. Mott 
Robertson, of Charlottesville, secre- 
tary; and John Madden, of Richmond, 
treasurer. 

The group reaffirmed its 1955 report 
on the status of elementary school 
principals; it was asked that the report 
emphasize non teaching assistant prin- 
cipals for schools of 20 or more 
teachers. 

Mr. Henry Sublett of Charlottesville 
reported on a study which he is mak- 
ing on the status and growth of the 
elementary school principal in Virginia 
and the growth of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the 
VEA. 

The Department voted to ask the 
State Department of Education for 
more equalized distribution of funds 
between elementary school principals 
and secondary school principals. 

The meeting closed with several 
selections by the John B. Cary Ele- 
mentary School Glee Club. 

Stewart W. Landrum, Secretary 


Musie Department 

The Music Department (Virginia 
Music Educators Association) meeting 
held during the VEA convention pre- 
sented new approaches to the problems 
of music education. Mr. Don Craig, 
nationally known choral director, 
talked on choral procedures to the 
Vocal Section. Mr. Gene Morlan, as- 
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SUPERINTENDENTS HEAR NEW DEAN. Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Dean, 
Department of Education, University of Virginia, speaks to the Department of 
Superintendents at their annual meeting. Listening intently are officers of the 
Department, from left, W. E. Garber, secretary; Leonard Mauck, vice- president; 
and center, C. Alton Lindsay, president. 


sistant executive secretary of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
and Lynn Moore, principal of Saltville 
High School, were speakers at the gen- 
eral session of music educators. Mr. 
Morlan’s speech pointed up various 
activities on a national scale and also 
the Southern Division Convention to 
be held in Miami, Florida, April 26-30, 
1957. Mr. Moore’s speech concerned 
“Music from an Administrator’s View- 
point—What It Could and Should 


solve in the future. Dr. Helen E. 
Martin, assistant professor in Music 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
spoke on “Active Participation in 
Music in the Elementary School.” 
Music events for the school year 
were planned. The All-State String 
Orchestra meets at Arlington, Novem- 
ber 30, December 1 and 2, 1956, under 
the chairmanship of Dorothy Baumle. 
The All-State Bands, now having five 
sections, were planned as follows: 


Western Area, Roanoke, Jerry White 


Be.” He presented questions which 
chairman; Eastern Area, Princess 


music educators should attempt to 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF VISITING TEACHERS DEPART 
MENT meets during the VEA Convention. Seated at table, from left, are Lila W. 
Sinclair of Hopewell, outgoing secretary; Carolyn C. Sheffey of Smyth County, 
president; Mrs. B. Larrabee Carr of Hampton, parliamentarian; and Mrs. Emma 
E. Story of Norfolk County, treasurer. 

Standing are E. S. Lowe of Pittsylvania County, chairman, Lynchburg Region- 
al Group; Edith L. Smith, Charlottesville, representing Valley Group; Hazel Van 
Anden, Rappahannock and Warren Counties, chairman, Northern Virginia Group; 
Mrs. Rennee S. Lamb, Richmond and Westmoreland Counties, chairman, Rich- 
mond Group; Mrs. Louise D. Rigdon of Fairfax County, immediate past presi- 
dent; Mrs. Rosa L. Schenk of Bedford County, program committee chairman; 
Mrs. Margaret Billingsley of Montgomery County, chairman, Roanoke Group; 
and J. C. Montgomery of Wythe County, chairman, Southwest Virginia Group. 
Mary Drewry of Portsmouth, chairman of Hampton Roads Regional Group, was 
not present for the picture, but attended the meeting. 
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We have the honor to announce 
that the 


STATE OF VIRGINIA 
has adopted for use in 1957 


MODERN 
PHYSICS 


Dull e Metcalfe e Brooks 





The leading textbook for the standard high school course. This latest complete 
revision, perfected in details, follows the time-tested plan of organization. It is 
sound in the careful development of basic principals and rich in applications. 
The newest scientific developments are presented with proporticnate emphasis 
and in their proper places. The selectivity which the authors have exercised 
provides a well-balanced, complete text which is ideal in meeting both general 
education and college preparatory objectives. PHYSICS WORKBOOK and 
TESTS round out the complete MODERN PHYSICS program. 


A MODERN COURSE 
IN TRIGONOMETRY 


Hooper 


‘refresher’ material. 
varying backgrounds and abilities. 


383 Madison Avenue 





Simple, readable approach to theory which enables the student to grasp trigo- 


nometric principles and to apply them to problems in everyday life. 
Can be used with maximum success with students of 


JOHN D. KENNEDY 


Virginia Representative 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


Griswold 


Abundant 


New York 17, New York 














SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional edvencement 
} ee participation in one of 
our summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “‘in- 
service” credit oommienenente. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


smeceonrvrenatres 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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| Dept. 160-A, 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»» Short paragraphs! 


| You don’t have to be a trained author to 


make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
1 tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big list of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
7464 Clark Street, Chicago 26, Ill. 


| 





Anne, George Bailey, chairman; Cen- 
tral Area, Hermitage, Joe Childers, 
chairman; Northern Area, Mt. Ver- 
non, Gene Steinbach, chairman; Dis- 
trict V, Waynesboro, James Lunsford 
chairman. All five bands will perform 
February 8, 9 and 10, 1957, at the 
various locations. All-State Choruses 
are scheduled as follows: Eastern Area, 
Wilson High School, Portsmouth, Wil- 
liam Ackley, chairman; Northern 
Area, Staunton, Betty Ruff, chairman; 
Central Area, not definite; Western 
Area, Blacksburg, Mrs. James Bidwell, 
chairman. All choruses with the ex- 
ception of the Western Area are 
planned for February 22, 23 and 24, 
1957. The Western Area Chorus is 
planned one week earlier, February 15, 
16, and 17, 1957. Sites for the Dis- 
trict Festivals have not been estab- 
lished. Dates are as follows: District 
Vocal and Piano Festivals, March 16, 
1957 in seven locations; District In- 
strumental Festivals, March 23, 1957. 
Should both Vocal and Instrumental 
participation be held on one day, 
March 23, 1957, is the assigned date. 
New officers are: President—Luroy 
C. Krumwiede, Saltville; Executive 
Secretary—James Godfrey, Pulaski; 
Treasurer—Paul Brown, Portsmouth; 
Vice Presidents:—Leo Imperial, Suf- 
folk, Instrumental Section; Mrs. Claire 
Doyle McDermott, Norfolk, Vocal 
Section; Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owen, 
Chase City, Elementary; Editor of 
*Notes”—Russell Williams, Norfolk. 
Luroy C. Krumwiede, President 


Department of Secondary 
School Principals 


At the meeting of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals held 
on Thursday, November 1, 1956, the 
following officers were unanimously 
elected: 

President: Alfred S. Curtis, Hopewell 
Vice-President: T. Marcus Gillespie, 

Alexandria 
Co-ordinator: Dr. Woodrow W. Wil- 

kerson, State Department of Educa- 

tion 

The treasurer pointed out that the 
Department is beginning to show an 
annual surplus. Two reasons for this 
are, first more principals are joining 
the association than ever before. The 
enrollment of principals has gone up 
in the last five years from about 45% 
to 85%. Secondly, the programs have 
been provided by local authorities who 
charged no honorariums. 
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Also, it was pointed out that the 
Fred M. Alexander Fund has a balance 
of about $1800.00. A decision will 
have to be reached in the near future 
on how to spend the Alexander Fund. 
Approximately 25% of this money 
was contributed by the Negro Princi- 
pals’ Association. 

President Alfred S$. Curtis, who takes 
office for two years beginning January 
1, 1957, made two pleas to the princi- 
pals in his acceptance speech, (1) Go 
to the National Association meeting in 
Washington, D. C. February 23-27, 
1957; (2) Increase your interest and 
activity in the district study program. 

In resolutions adopted by the De- 
partment, the principals pledged in- 
creased enthusiasm for continuing the 
study of the role of the secondary 
school principalship and highly com- 
mended the districts for the study 
programs that they have been follow- 
ing during the past school year. The 
hope was expressed that these district 
study conferences would continue on 
the same high level. 

Clarence H. Spain, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Department of Supervisors 

The 1956 Conference of the De- 
partment of Supervisors (ASCD) of 
the VEA featured the theme “Action 
Research—A Tool for Curriculum De- 
velopment”. Dr. Ralph Cherry, Dean 
of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was the keynote 
speaker. Dr. Harold Drummond, Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education, Pea- 
body College, addressed the Depart- 
ment on “Voluntary Participation— 
the Supervisor’s Goal”. 

The third featured address, given at 
the closing session, was by R. Claude 
Graham, Director, Division of Instruc- 
tion, State Department of Education. 
Mr. Graham discussed curriculum de- 
velopment currently under way in 
Virginia, and suggested a procedure for 
advancing the work on a general cur- 
riculum guide. 

“Curriculum Development—A Ma- 
jor Function of the Supervisory Staff” 
was discussed by a panel including 
Alice McCartha of York County, C. 
Glen Hass of Arlington County, 
Sarah N. Daughtrey of Hampton, J. 
A. Pickard of Lynchburg, L. C. Adams 
of Richmond, Josephine N. Fagg of 
Roanoke County, and moderated by 
W. Harold Ford of Fairfax County. 
At a symposium on “Action Research”, 
papers were presented by Mary Barbour 
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tit a In Adam’s Fail 
We finned all. 


Thy Life to mend, 
This Book attend. 
The Cat doth play, 
Pa age 
] A Dog will bite 

A Thief at Night, 
An Eagle’ flight 
Is out felt 





(A page from The 
New England Primer, 
1727) 
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230 years have made a difference 


in the quality of textbooks and teaching aids. Even the past 10 years 
have seen amazing improvements. Today’s Macmillan text is an effective 
teaching tool—bright, readable, and crisply written. 

Built-in-aids—lesson plans and practice, testing and skill development 
programs, organized in convenient teaching units, help you teach 
creatively. 

Colorful, functional illustrations and clear type help you attract and hold 
student attention. 

A variety of activities, plus stimulating materials for enrichment and re- 
view help you provide for individual differences. 

Written by experts who know the teacher’s classroom problems, Mac- 
millan texts are authoritative and complete. 


Just adopted for use in Virginia— 
YOUR HEALTH AND GROWTH SERIES 


Grades 3-7 


Health Secrets, 2nd Rev. 

Healthful Ways, 2nd Rev. 

Let’s Be Healthy, 2nd Rev. 

Habits Healthful and Safe, 2nd Rev. 
Growing Up Healthily, 2nd Rev. 


Virginia Representative: 
Russell B. Hay 

7707 Rock Creek Road 
Richmond, Virginia 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 











FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
FOR YOUR 


CAFETERIA — KITCHEN — DINING ROOM 


EZEKIEL & WEILMAN CO., Inc. 


1309-1317 WEST BROAD STREET 


RICHMOND 20, VA. PHONE 5-4354 


“VISIT” 


Our New and Modern Show Rooms and See the Latest in 
Equipment for the Preparation and Serving of Foods 


Write for Our New Catalog 
“FOR QUALITY EQUIPMENT CONSULT US” 




















New Manual 
“Better Mounting” 


x 


Contains Many Helpful Hints To Make Your Mounting 
Work Easier, Quicker and Less Expensive to Do! 


Here are some of the hints you will find in 
“Better Mounting”: 


—"’The Correct Way To Mount 
Photographs, Photostats, Blue- 
prints, Silk Materials, Water 
Colors, Old Newspaper Clip- 
pings, etc.” 


—"How To Eliminate Bubbles 
and Blisters”’ 


—''How To Mount Extra Large 
Materials” 


—"How To Remove Mounted —’Other Uses for Dry Mounting 
Materials” Press” 


To Obtain Your FREE Copy Send Your Request To 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


714-16 North Cleveland St. . Phone 6-5403 
Richmond 21, Virginia 





Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-188] 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, “3 VIRGINIA 











of Henrico County, Elizabeth Ellmore 
of Dinwiddie County, H. M. Williams 
of Norfolk, W. C. Overton of Dan- 
ville, and Blanche Joynes of Accomack 
County. 

Rodney Tillman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the ASCD of the NEA, ap- 
peared briefly on the program. 

The convention program was under 
the capable direction of M. E. Alford 
of Norfolk County, Program Chair- 
man. Pleasing social activities, includ- 
ing a coffee hour and luncheon and 
floral decorations, were arranged by 
Ann E. Davis of Richmond, Social 
Chairman. 

At the Department’s business meet- 
ing the following officers were elected 
for two-year terms, beginning July 1, 
1957: Cecil A. Belcher of Bristol, 
Vice-president; Jessie B. Fisher of Nor- 
folk, Secretary; and, Ruby C. Bishop 
of Floyd, Member-at-large of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Other important 
business included adoption of a report 
by the In-Service Growth Committee 
which urges steps to further develop 
educational leadership in Virginia 
through a cooperative effort involving 
the Department of Supervisors of the 
VEA, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Virginia colleges and univer- 
sities. 

S. G. Stewart, President 


Visiting Teacher Department 

An executive board meeting of the 
Visiting Teacher Department was held 
in the Lee Room at the John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, on Thursday, No- 
vember 1, at 1 p.m. with Carolyn 
Sheffey, presiding. 

Several proposed changes in the 
constitution were discussed and recom- 
mendations made by this group which 
were later accepted in the business 
meeting of the Department. 

Mrs. Vinegradof, chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, presented 
plans for a News Letter to be published 
twice a year. This proposal was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee 
and later passed in the business meet- 
ing. 

On Thursday afternoon Mrs. Rosa 
Schenk, program chairman, presented 
a panel from our own group who 
discussed the varied ways in which 
a visiting teacher works in different 
localities. These variations depend 
greatly upon the facilities provided 
by the community and the place the 
visiting teacher has made for herself 
in the schools where she works. 
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A business meeting was held in the 
VEPCO auditorium on Friday morn- 
ing at 10 a.m. with Miss Sheffey pre- 
siding. At this meeting Miss Sheffey, 
Vice-President, was recognized as presi- 
dent for the present year, due to the 
resignation of Miss Obenshain. The 
group expressed regret at Miss Oben- 
shain’s illness and sent a memento as 
recognition of concern. Louis Wright 
of Hanover county was elected sec- 
retary and Herman Radcliffe of Pulas- 
ki County was elected vice-president 
for a two-year term. 

A luncheon meeting was held with 
the Department of Special Education 
and the Guidance Section in the Rich- 
mond Hotel Winter Garden on Friday 
Speaker for this occasion 
was Dr. Frank Sievers, Chief of 
Guidance and Personnel Services of 
the U. S. Office of Education, whose 
subject was “Recent Developments 
in Student Personnel Services.” 

Lila W. Sinclair, 
Secretary 


at noon. 


Virginia School Boards 
Association 


The annual convention of the Vir- 
ginia School Boards Association was 
held October 29 and 30 at the Hotel 
Jefferson in Richmond. Because of the 
recent special session of the legislature, 
and the particular problems facing the 
school boards of the Commonwealth, 
the annual convention assumed greater 
importance than perhaps at any time in 
recent history. 

Dr. John G. Potts, Lynchburg, suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Mary K. Cooley of Hills- 
ville as president of the Association. 
Mr. Lester I. Bowman of Petersburg 
was named president-elect. Executive 
board members elected at large were: 
Dr. Barnard Joy, Arlington; Paul 
Schweitzer, Norfolk; and Dr. F. E. 
Handy, Wise County. 

The convention gave evidence of 
the growing strength of the organiza- 
tion in many ways. Reports of the 
various committees indicated growth 
in membership, and development in the 
regional meetings and workshops. The 
financial report of the executive secre- 
tary’s office indicated a healthy finan- 
cial condition. 

Among many outstanding speakers 
during the two-day convention were 
the Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
who gave the keynote address entitled, 
“The Importance of Public Education 
in Virginia.” The Honorable Colgate 
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it consists of: 


Company. 





Be Certain — 


SECURITY is made up of sound planning for future, often 
unpredictable contingencies. When your security is threat- 
ened, the soundness of your planning is put to test. 


“Good Insurance’ is an important part of your security; 


¢ Prompt, fair claim settlement. 

e Service of trained insurance specialists. 

e Sound, proven rates and coverage. 

e Experience, Stability, and Integrity of the 


Washington National Teacher Group Plans are known as 
“Good Insurance’’ by members of the teaching profession. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Evanston, Illinois 


503 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 








VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT 


THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD BOOK 


YET PUBLISHED ON... 


HOW WE 
in VIRGINIA 


A TREASURE HOUSE OF INFORMA- 
TION ON OUR STATE AND 


LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


AN INVALUABLE GUIDE FOR 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


Now, in one volume, you may get all the 
latest essential information concérning the 
functioning of our state, city, and county 
lead you 
easily, step by step, through every phase of 
the seemingly complex structure of our 
workings 
of all departments, divisions and commis- 
sions of our governmental system. The 
book is an invaluable guide for teachers 
and students. In addition, the book includes 
Revised to 


governments. The book will 


government. It includes the 


the Constitution of Virginia. 
conform to the latest legislative changes. 


$2 The Copy 
$1.40 the Copy in Quantities of 10 
Or more. 











Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
111 N. 5th St., Richmond, Virginia 


You may send me, postpaid,_----- 
copies of “Virginia's Government’. 
Saceen is §.........- to cover. 
(Check or money order) 
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W. Darden, Jr., president of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, spoke on “The 
Leadership Role of the Virginia School 
Boards.” Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Virginia 
Teacher Recruitment Committee, 
spoke on “The Role of the School 
Board in Securing and Holding Good 
Teachers.” 

At the Tuesday morning session, 
delegates separated into five groups: 
large cities, smaller cities and towns, 
urbanized counties, and rural counties. 
From these meetings came the frame- 
work for many of the legislative 
recommendations made by the con- 
vention. 

Among the most important legisla- 
tive recommendations were the follow- 
ing: recommended a sales tax, a sub- 
stantial portion of which would be de- 
voted to public education; recom- 
mended higher teacher salaries; and 
recommended relaxation of the build- 
ing code of the State in order to pro- 
vide more classroom space for increas- 
ing school population. 


James J. Jones, 
Executive Secretary 


Virginia Vocational 
Association 

The Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion met in the Roof Garden of the 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, on 
November 2, 1956, at 2 p.m. The 
meeting was opened by the president, 
L. E. Kent. Invocation was offered 
by J. T. W. Mitchell. Mr. John 
Robins introduced the officers and 
the guests. 

Miss Beth Jordan, program chair- 
man, introduced the panel of young 
people who spoke on the topic, ““What 
Vocational Education Has Meant to 
Me.” The speakers were: Robert S. 
Stevens, representing Agriculture; 
Watsey Curtis, representing Business 
Education; Thornton Marshall, repre- 
senting Distributive Education; Mrs. 
Hubbard Southworth, representing 
Home Economics; Kenneth Dawson, 
representing Industrial Arts; and 
Charles W. Melton, representing Trade 
and Industrial Education. 

Frank B. Cale, State Director of 
Vocational Education, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Mr. Cale presented a com- 
prehensive address on the topic, “A 
Forward Look in Vocational Educa- 
tion for Youth and Adults.” 





SCHOOL BOARD LEADERS get together on convention details. From left, 
Dr. James J. Jones of the University of Virginia, Executive Secretary for the 
Virginia School Boards Association; Dr. John G. Potts of Bedford County, presi- 
dent-elect, VSBA; Mrs. Mary K. Cooley of Carroll County, out-going president; 


and Phyllis G. Brown, VEA liaison. 
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The VVA voted unanimously to 
present a life membership in the 
American Vocational Association to 
Larry Hill, editor of the Virginia 
Vocational Education News, in ap- 
preciation of his untiring efforts in 
behalf of vocational education. 

New officers are: Beth Jordan, presi- 
dent; Noble Moore, president-elect; 
John W. Myers, vice-president-at- 
large; and Kenneth Dawson, secretary. 
Leonard Starling is the treasurer. 

Mrs. Mary B. .McGinty, 
Secretary 


Section Sidelights 


Business Education Section 


The Virginia Business Education 
Association met at the Hotel John 
Marshall in Richmond on November 
2. Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, director of 
the School of Business at Richmond 
Professional Institute, presided. 

During the business session, the fol- 
lowing new board members were 
elected: Martha Anderson, Betty Lou 
Breeden, Jesse Casey, Joseph Gambill, 
E. G. Hegler, Beulah Jones, Elsie Prof- 
fitt, Alpha Spitzer, Mary Fred Turner, 
and Mabel Williams. Miss Ruth Lee, 
of Woodrow Wilson High School at 
Portsmouth, was elected president for 
the ensuing term; and Mrs. Anne 
Daugherty, of Maury High School at 
Norfolk, was elected first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Miss Sara Anderson, of Madison 
College, introduced the speaker for the 
morning session, Mrs. Marion Wood. 
Mrs. Wood, who is Educational Con- 
sultant for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, spoke on the topic, 
““Automation—Its Challenge to You.” 

Mr. Robert Slaughter, vice-president 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
general manager of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, spoke at the luncheon 
meeting on the topic, ““A Business Man 
Looks at Automation.” Both speakers 
discussed changes needed in business 
education to prepare students for the 
developments in automation. 

Ruth Lee, President-Elect 


Classical Section 


The annual meeting of the Classical 
Association was held in the Richmond 
Room of the Hotel Richmond, No- 
vember 2, at 10:35 A.M., with James 
S. Constantine, president, presiding. 
During the business session, Mrs. 
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[homas Martin of Henry Clay High 
School, Ashland, was elected as secre- 
tary to succeed Epie Duncan who re- 
signed because of ill health. Memorial 
esolutions were presented by Laura 
Meredith in memory of Mary Perkins 
of Petersburg and by Dr. James D. 
Haley in memory of Mrs. Mary Heaton 
of Ashland, members of the Associa- 
tion who died during the past year. 

After the business meeting, the As- 
sociation heard a paper by Professor 
James I. Armstrong, assistant professor 
of Classics at Princeton University, on 
“The Arming Motif in the Iliad.” 
Miss Lucile Cox of E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, told of her sum- 
mer experience at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Athens. 

Special guests at the luncheon in- 
cluded the six winners in the Latin 
Tournament and one winner in the 
Latin Essay Contest. 

General attendance was around 100, 
with about 60 for the luncheon. 

James S. Constantine, President 


Educational Secretaries 
Section 
The Virginia Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries held its annual meet- 
ing at Mary Munford School, Rich- 
mond, on November 2, 1956, with ap- 
proximately 75 present. 
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Of particular interest was the re- 
port on the adoption of standards for 
awarding certificates to educational 
secretaries by the National Association 
of Educational Secretaries. Steps in 
obtaining a certificate were explained 
by Miss Anderson, and members were 
urged to begin immediately to work 
toward a certificate. 

Plans were made for an Institute at 


CLASSICAL 
SECTION 


President James 
S. Constantine 
(left) greets their 
speaker, James I. 
Armstrong, As- 
sistant Professor 
of Classics, 
Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


GUIDANCE 
SECTION 


heard nine presen- 
tations on “Here 
is How We Do 
It” at their an- 
nual meeting. 
Here Anna S. 
Day, counselor at 
Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High 
School, Arlington, 
talks on “Using 
Bulletin Boards 
Effectively”, as 
George McClary, 
Coordinator of 
Guidance, Rich- 
mond, who pre- 
sided over the 
discussions, con- 
sults his notes. 


the College of William and Mary, 
July 7-10. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1956-57: President, May Joe 
Craig, Abingdon; Vice-president, Mrs. 
Beatrice Gill, Amelia; Recording Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Dorothy Temple, Roa- 
noke; Corresponding Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Bauer, Richmond; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary Pilson, Roanoke. The gavel 
of the Association, which was made by 
the father of a member, was presented 
to the new president by the retiring 
president, Mrs. Lucile Garrison, of 
Williamsburg. 

The guest speaker was Mrs. Lucile 
N. Boyd, of the Training Division of 
Internal Revenue Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., who discussed “What Is 
Your C. Q.?” (Communication Quo- 
tient). She pointed out four areas in- 
volved in communication, reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening—all of 
which are important in the life of a 


secretary. 
May Joe Craig, President-Elect 


English Section 


The Virginia Association of the 
Teachers of English, the official or- 
ganization of the English Section, 
VEA, heard Dr. B. L. Jarman of 
George Washington University speak 
at the annual convention meeting on 
Friday, November 2. His. subject, 
“Coordinating the Language Arts 
Program at the Elementary, Secondary 
and College Levels,” proved pertinent 
to many problems in education today. 
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A business session preceded the pro- 
gram. Announcement was made that 
the literary map of Virginia, a major 
project for several years, will go on 
sale at the Language Arts Conference 
to be held at the University of Vir- 
ginia on March 29, 1957. A book 
containing approximately four hun- 
dred biographical sketches of Virginia 
authors, planned to accompany the 
map, will be published soon. 

VATE passed a resolution express- 
ing appreciation of VATE to Virginia 
Lewis “for her keen understanding and 
continued support of the Association’s 
purposes and problems during the two 
years of her presidency.” 

Announcement was made of the 
formation of an afhliate, District A 
Teachers of English (DATE); Dr. R 
W. Whidden of Mary Washington 


School Assoemblics 


The leader of modern assemblies in the south 
ROBERT E. ROTH, Director 
Drawer 3387—Greensbore, N. C. 
The Complete 
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VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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“HOW TO TOOL 
LEATHER” 


SPECIAL OFFER 
ONLY 25c 


fe eye tae As an introductory | . © — 
offer, Tandy will send you the 50c SS! 
Instruction Book: "The Fundamen- 
tals of Leather Carving”, 16 pages of easy step-by-step 
truction, for bed 25¢ postpaid .. . and 


FREE AoE tex 


om canoe, chock full of easy- 
TANDY LEATHER CO. (Since 1919) 
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SELL saa PRODUCTS 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 14, N.J. 


Serving national org s for over 30 yeors 
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College is the newly-elected president 
of this group. 

George F. Bagby, retiring president 
of VATE, cited the rapid growth of 
the organization; from less than 100 
members in 1952 it has reached over 
500 in 1956, with indications of ex- 
ceeding that number in 1957. 

New officers elected are: 

President, Dr. R. C. Simonini, 
Longwood College, Farmville; Vice- 
president, Mrs. Louise Gray, Middlesex 
High School, Saluda; Secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Carlton Drewry, Jefferson 
Senior High School, Roanoke, Virginia; 
Executive Committee, A. §. Maccanoc- 
kie, Norfolk Academy, Norfolk; Vir- 
ginia Bruce, Ann Wingfield Elemen- 
tary School, Culpeper. 

Louise E. Gray, Secretary-Treasurer 


Geography Section 

The Virginia Geographical Society 
(Geography Section) had a luncheon 
meeting in the Pioneer Room of Hollo- 
way House, Richmond. Fifty-six 
members and guests heard Dr. Mere- 
dith F. Burrill give an informative 
talk on the “Terminology of Virginia’s 
Geographical Features.” This lecture 
will appear in the March issue of the 
V. G. S. Bulletin. 

In the business session, it was voted 
to make the fall meeting, which is 
held at the time of the VEA conven- 
tion, the annual meeting instead of 
the spring meeting, usually held in 
various parts of the state. The mem- 
bers felt that the VGS had a better 
representation from the many sections 
of the State at the Richmond meetings. 
New officers elected are as follows: 

President—Dr. Charles F. Lane, 
Longwood College Farmville; Secre- 
tary—Dr. Gary S$. Dunbar, Longwood 
College, Farmville; Counsellor—Mrs. 
Zollie Conduff, Charlottesville; Coun- 
sellor—Mrs. Elizabeth K. Nunn, Wil- 


liamsburg. 
Charles F. Lane, President 


Guidance Section 


The Guidance Section had a two- 
day meeting during the annual VEA 
Convention. On Thursday afternoon 
at the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: President—NMrs. 


Virginia T. Kirkwood, Guidance 
Chairman, William Fleming High 
School, Roanoke; Vice-President— 


Lucille Gillespie, Counselor, Bainbridge 
Junior High School, Richmond; and 





Secretary-Treasurer—Elmer R. Ritz 
man, Counselor, George Mason High 
School, Falls Church. A report from 
the Committee on Counselor Certifi- 
cation was presented and action taken 
to set-up a permanent committee to 
continue studying this problem. 

The all-day session on Friday began 
with George O. McClary, Guidance 
Coordinator, Richmond City Schools, 
leading a series of presentations on 
practical solutions to common prob- 
lems entitled, “Here is How We Do 
It”. At noon, the Guidance Section, 
Visiting Teachers Department, and 
Special Education Department, joined 
for a luncheon meeting at which Dr. 
Frank L. Sievers, Chief, Guidance and 
Student Personnel Section, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, brought the 
message. Following Dr. Sievers, the 
afternoon topic, “Guidance for Post 
High School Decisions”, was led by 
Mrs. Katherine Hopper, Coordinator of 
Guidance, Fairfax High School, Fair- 
fax, and Kathryn G. Cook, Guidance 
Supervisor, Arlington County Schools, 
Arlington, on the non-college bound 
student and the college-bound student 
respectively. 


Helen E. Spivey, President 


Health and Physical 


Education Section 


The Virginia Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
held its fall meeting on November 2 
from 10:30 A. M. until 4:00 P. M. 
A panel discussion on “What’s My 
Line—Health Educator, Physical Edu- 
cator, or Coach?” was held during the 
morning for secondary school person- 
nel. At the afternoon session Dr. Ray 
Duncan, president of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation spoke on the 
topic “You Too Can Do It.” This 
was followed by a presentation of in- 
clement weather activities for elemen- 
tary schools conducted by Barbara 
Rayfield, with many helpful sugges- 
tions demonstrated. 

Harry Paxson of Norfolk County 
Schools will serve as president of this 
section for the coming year. 


Ruth Leonard, President 


Home Economics 


The Virginia Home Economics 
Teachers Association met in the Mon- 
ticello Room of the Holloway House, 
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November 2, 1956 with Mrs. Lucy 
Link, president, presiding. 

A short business meeting was held at 
which time Mrs. Link presented the 
officers for 1957— 

President—Virginia Gillum 

President-elect—Mrs. Maria Hurt 

Vice-President—Ruth Halstead 

Secretary—Mary Mason 

Treasurer—Mrs. Nellie Curtis 

A memorial tribute was given by 
Beth Jordan in memory of Mrs. Nelda 
Ramsey Vaughn (Mrs. Edgar A. 
Vaughn) Home Economics Teacher of 
Eagle Rock High School who died 
suddenly August 9, 1956. 

Following the business meeting Mrs. 
Helen Mugler, Educational Director, 
Department of Mental Hygiene and 
Hospitals, Commonwealth of Virginia, 
spoke on “The Contributions of the 
Home to Mental Health”. 

The meeting concluded with a 
luncheon. 


Mary E. Mason, Secretary 


Industrial Arts—Trade and 
Industrial Sections 


The nominating committee, com- 
posed of Gordon E. Falleson, chairman, 
Joseph A. Schad, and Hiter E. Norris, 
nominated Harry Rosenbaum, Super- 
visor of Industrial Arts, Norfolk, for 
president of the Industrial Arts Section 
for the years 1957-58. They also nom- 
inated C. Glenn Wenner of Robert E. 
Lee High School, Staunton, as the 
member to the nominating committee 
of VVA for 1957. Both were elected 
unanimously. 

Mr. Kurt A. Schneider, president of 
the Trade and Industrial Section of the 
VVA introduced the guests. Mr. 
George L. Sandvig, Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education, State De- 
partment of Education, presented his 
staff and talked briefly on the Trade 
and Industrial and Industrial Arts pro- 
grams in the State and some future 
trends. 

The program consisted of a sym- 
posium on the topic:—What are 
some of the implications for instruc- 
tors of industrial arts and trade pre- 
paratory training in the trend toward 
automation in industry and in the 
home?” 

Mr. B. C. Dickerson, head of the 
Electronics department, College of 
William and Mary, Norfolk Division, 
spoke on this topic from the stand- 
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point of the Trade-Preparatory teach- 
er. Mr. Lloyd H. Wolf, Coordinator 
of Diversified Occupations at Wake- 
field High School in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, spoke from the standpoint of the 
Industrial Arts teacher. Mr. John V. 
Ankeney, Coordinator of the Diversi- 
fied Occupations in the Portsmouth 
Schools, and coordinator of Apprentice 
Training for Portsmouth Schools, 
spoke for the Diversified Occupations 
teachers, on this topic. 


R. H. Gibson, Jr., 
Retiring President 


Mathematics Section 


At the business session of the 
Mathematics Section the elementary 
teachers moved to request the VEA 
Board of Directors to give them a 
separate sectional status in order that 
they might serve the elementary teach- 
ers more efficiently. 


A number of constitutional changes 
and amendments were proposed, dis- 
cussed and adopted to bring the Con- 
stitution up-to-date. 

Mrs. Helen M. Walker, Handley 
High School, Winchester was elected 
to succeed Gladys Schuder, as presi- 
dent. The new secretary will be chos- 
en by the new president from among 
her nearby colleagues. 


The following resolution was pre- 
sented: “That each member of the 
Mathematics Section feel a definite re- 
sponsibility, in this age where there is 
such a cry for mathematicians and 
scientists, to put forth renewed effort 
to lead students to their highest pos- 
sible attainment in these fields. 

Following the business session, Dr. 
John R. Clark, formerly of Columbia 
University, N. Y., talked with the 
elementary teachers concerning “Better 
Thinking in Arithmetic” and Dr. 
Bruce R. Meserve, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J., 
spoke to the secondary group on “Im- 
plications of Modern Mathematics for 
the School Curriculum.” 


Gladys Schuder, President 


Modern Language Section 


The annual business meeting of the 
Modern Foreign Language Section of 
the VEA was held in the auditorium 
of the VEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
November 3. About sixty members 
were present. Mr. James C. Harwood, 
Jr., of John Marshall High School, 
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Richmond, was elected president, and 
Mrs. Lucille Kersey, of Hermitage 
High School, Henrico County, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

After luncheon at the Holloway 
House, Dr. J. Donald Bowen, of the 
Foreign Service Institute, Department 
of State, spoke on “Foreign Languages 
in the Elementary Schools.” 

Braxton Woody, President 


School Librarians Section 


Approximately 200 librarians and 
friends participated in the meeting of 
the School Librarians Section at the 
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sUNSHIN E , 
epxcinsive? ———pefeleetpetnset 


A proved, winning plan — your 
School group! You can offer the 
new and astonishingly beautiful 
Sunshine card creations . . . taste- 
fully designed quality cards at 
astonishingly low prices. Your 
class will make hundreds of quick 
sales, BIG PROFITS. There are 
: many exclusive Sunshine profit- 
3 makers. Get your free copy of the 
folder on the = 
AMERICANA TILE sunshine Fund & e®D 
everyday assortment Raising Plan. ( Goea 
A charming collection rite for yours \eq 
that is Early Ameri- TODAY! 2 coconce IF 
can in style; each SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC. 
card makes a most Dept. ST-1 
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BENNETT BOOKS 


Homemoking For Teenagers 

A family centered approach to 
—— the study of homemaking at 
the early teen age level. Im- 
parts an awareness of the tre- 
mendous value of good home 
life for an individual. Deals 
with the realities of life—the 
problems and joys of both the 
present and the future. In- 
cludes such important subjects 
as: Your Job As Big Brother 
or Sister; Housekeeping Is 
Part of Homemaking ; Good Grooming for Good 
Looks; and Polish Up Your Personality. More 
than 86 illustrations. McDermott & Nicholas 


Art For Young America 

Text and reference book for 
Ds beginning high school art 
classes, home economics classes 
and others where art is taught. 
May serve as a basic text for 
the general art course and 
reading material for English 
and history classes. Emphasis 
is on appreciative art activi- 
ties, but includes also many 
suggestions for creative art 
activities. Nicholas et al 


Drawing & Planning 
For Industrial Arts 


Thorough, understandable text- 
books on mechanical drawing. 
High student interest problems 
such as boats, aircraft, hob- 
bies, sports, etc., are related 
throughout. Covers the appli- 
cation of drawing and plan- 
ning to woodworking, metal- 
working, electricity, graphic 
arts and crafts, Valuable ref- 
erence for the general shop. 
Illustrations throughout the 
book. eirer 








New! Paper Figures 
Photographs throughout the 
book show how to make human 
and animal forms of paper, 
many with moving heads, arms 
and legs. Detailed drawings, 
simply written instructions. 
Suggestions for the children 
that are basic for classroom 
use. Pauli & Mitzit 


New! DRESS 


Modern approach to clothing 
for high school girls! Shows 
how to make clothes . . . also 
how to shop wisely and well. 
Emphasizes social poise and 
careful budgeting. Over 600 
of the newest illustrations for 
girls, Written in simple, direct 
language. O0crke 


New! Paper Sculpture and Construction 
Covers materials and tools, copying and en- 
larging designs, decorative forms, use of cello- 
phane, paper mache’ and newspaper tubes. 
Also includes childrens classroom work, flags, 
baskets, dolls, etc. Tells how to give paper 
cter. Over 100 illustrations. Miller 


Industrial Arts Woodworking 

Covers the make up of design including lines, 
shapes, mass tone, texture and color. Every 
procedure is covered step-by-step from select- 
ing the rough stock to finishing the project. 
All varieties of hand tools and simple machine 
work are explained and illustrated with 508 
excellent diagrams and photographs. Feirer 


Advanced Woodwork & Furniture Making 
This book is written for those who are inter- 
ested in making high-quality furniture and 
who have access to power tools. Describes how 
to use power tools to produce professional ap- 
pearing work in a short time. Covers such 
important information as selecting, designing 
and planning; steps in furniture construction ; 
problems in furniture making; woodfinishing: 
woodworking machines and projects. Over 450 
photographs and drawings. Feirer 
Children’s Art Education—Knudsen & 
Christensen 


Early Adolescent Art Education—Reed 
Supplementary Readers for 
Social Studies 
Breastplate & Buckskin—Tait 
The World Was Wide—Tait 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
7046 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Illinois 
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Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, on No- 
vember 2. 


At the business session, presided 
over by Juliet Moody, president, re- 
ports were given by the secretary- 
treasurer and the chairmen of the 
Membership, American Library Asso- 
ciation, Librachat, C. W. Dickinson 
Scholarship, and Constitution Com- 
mittees. Certain needed revisions in 
the Constitution were adopted. 


Dr. Lillian Batchelor, President of 
the American Association of School 
Libraries, explained the function and 
work of the national organization and 
emphasized the role of the state group. 

After the business meeting, the 
librarians met in joint session with the 
Teaching Materials Section. Mrs. 
Agnes Casey, vice-president and pro- 
gram chairman, introduced Dr. Fred 
Wygal, of the State Department of 
Education, who served as moderator 
for a panel discussion of ““We Use Our 
New Manual.” 

In the Empire Room of the Hotel 
Jefferson, 190 members of the two 
groups and friends attended the School 
Librarians luncheon, at which Mrs. 
Lavinia Davis, author, presented the 
idea that children’s books are ‘Not 
Only for Children.” 

Among guests at the luncheon was 
C. W. Dickinson, a former Supervisor 
of School Libraries and Textbooks, 
who spoke briefly to the group. 

A highlight of the luncheon was the 
presentation, by Evelyn Thornton, of 





RETIRED 
TEACHERS 


hear latest de- 
velopments on re- 
tirement from 
Charles H. Smith, 
Director of the 
Virginia Retire- 
ment System, at 
their annual meet- 
ing. Here Ada D. 
Ball, president of 
the Retired 
Teachers Section, 
goes over some 
notes with Mr. 
Smith, 


a gift honoring Margaret Rutherford, 
Assistant Supervisor of School Libraries 
and Textbooks, for her devotion and 
help in the work of school librarians. 
Because of Miss Rutherford’s illness, 
Miss Moody accepted the gift for her. 


Ethel Leigh Joyner, Secretary 


School Nurses Section 


The School Nurses Section held its 
annual meeting at the Second Presby- 
terian Church House, Richmond, No- 
vember 2. Following a business meet- 
ing and election of officers, presided 
over by Mrs. Margaret Greek, presi- 
dent, the program chairman, Lillian 
Hawthorne, presented Lula Dilworth, 
Assistant in Health Education Division 
of Curriculum and Instruction, Office 
of Health, Safety and Physical Educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, who spoke on 
“Trends in Certification of School 
Nurses.” 

A luncheon at the Hotel John 
Marshall was enjoyed by the school 
nurses and guests. Among the special 
guests were the Reverend Joseph Heis- 
land, Rector of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, who gave the invocation; W. 
H. Deierhoi, Assistant Superintendent, 
and Dr. C. L. Outland, Medical Direc- 
tor of the Richmond Public Schools. 

Newly elected officers, Mrs. Mildred 
Hoggard of Norfolk County, vice- 
president and Mrs. Emylee Bennett of 
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Staunton, treasurer, were installed by 
Lillian Hawthorne following the 
luncheon. 

The afternoon program concluded 
with a business session. No decision 
was reached to request certification at 
this time. Recommendation was made 
for further study on the matter. 


Mrs. Margaret B. Greek, President 


Secondary Science Section 


Thirty-seven members of the Sec- 
ondary Science Section made a field 
trip to the Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation at 
Hopewell on November 2. 


Following this, some 68 members at- 
tended the luncheon meeting at the 
Hot Shoppe in Richmond where Dr. 
Ralph Cherry, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Virginia, 
spoke on “Science Teaching Today— 
Challenges and Opportunities.” Dr. 
William T. Sanger, Chancellor of the 
Medical College of Virginia, was pre- 
sented with an engraved paperweight 
placque in recognition of his outstand- 
ing contributions to science education 
over a period of many years. 


At the business session, the name— 
Virginia Association of Science Teach- 
ers—was adopted for this group. A 
constitution and by-laws were also 
adopted, and annual dues set at 50 
cents. 

New officers were installed by Frank 
D. Kizer, assistant supervisor of sec- 
ondary education for the State Depart- 
ment of Education. These officers are: 
President—H. Felix Sanders, director 
of science, Martinsville; president- 
elect,—Richard A. Weakly, Albert H. 
Hill High School, Richmond; secre- 
tary—Barbara A. Vavrek, Churchland 
High School, Norfolk County. 


Frederick B. Tubbs, President 


Social Studies Section 

The Virginia Council for the Social 
Studies held morning and afternoon 
sessions on Friday, November 2, in the 
Jackson Auditorium of Hotel John 
Marshall. The president, Miss E. Jef- 
fries Heinrich, presided. 

Mr. Byron Hatfield, Director of 
Pageantry for the Jamestown Festival, 
described the preparations underway 
for celebrating many highlights of Vir- 
ginia’s early colonial history, 

Mr. Murray Friedman, Director of 
North Carolina and Virginia Regional 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 





Hoping this proves interesting and useful to you 











"Space Tour” Project 


With outer space, the Moon and Mars such exciting subjects for 
today’s young people, your class may be thrilled with the prospect of 
conducting this Rocket Ship Expedition through space 


This Space Tour was a 5th and 6th 
grades project. Class took about 
4 months studying up on various 
phases necessary for such an interplanetary 
trip. Actual props took only about a week. 


The universe was suspended from classroom 
ceiling. Murals, planet models, rocket ship, 
big telescope, relief map of Mars were devel- 
oped by groups specializing within the class. 


As Space Tour is within realm of possi- 
bility during lifetime of present day school 
children, whole school took an interest and 
came, upon invitation, at specified times to 
classroom “‘when rocket ship blasted off from 
space station.” Each blast off was accom- 
. “ . ” 
panied by great roar and “true to life” sound 


For quick, little energy boost! 


The bit of sweet in delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 

flavor gives you a ready little lift. Always 
refreshes and satisfies, yet is not rich or filling 
and chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


effects (tape recording). One member of 
class with flashlight came intermittently close 
to rocket—to show ever present danger of 
comet collision. 


Announcer in a space helmet, sat in ship 
(door open) and broadcast to earth listeners 
as rocket traveled its planetary paths. Every 
few million miles were stops at planet stations 
and inhabitants (class) were interviewed. 
“The Moon hasn’t any gravity” the report 
comes in, “‘so it’s difficult to land and stand.” 
Craters of Moon are described and the tem- 
perature given as “200 degrees below Zero.” 
“A day here at Mars is 24 hours, 37 minutes.” 
“Facts about Saturn are mystifying as some 
people are of the false belief men ride around 
in rings on bicycles.” 
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Teachers Placement Service 


Nation-Wide 


We have calls continuously from every section of the country for teachers. If 
you need now or for 1957-58 a position or want a better one, we can get it for you. 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Vernon M_ Riegel, Mar. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


ADAMS V*<*"stt,"3is7-$340.$550 mo 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


1341 G St., N.W. + Washington 5, D. C.* Member NATA 
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Heath 





—for a complete list 
of modern textbooks 


in FRENCH and SPANISH 


Grammars e Readers « Conversation Books « Verb Wheels 


Write to the Heath office at the address listed below for copies of 


WHAT TO USE IN FRENCH and WHAT TO USE IN SPANISH. 
475 South Dean Street, Englewood, N. J. 


Representative; Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Rd., Spottswood Park, Richmond 26, Virginia 











Office, Anti-Defamation League of 
B’Nai Brith, spoke briefly concerning 
the services of his organization in the 
field of the 4th R, (Human) Rela- 
tions. 

The third speaker, Merrill F. Harts- 
horn, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
had as his topic, “Education for Liv- 
ing in the World Community.” His 
account of a recent session of UN- 
ESCO in Paris, which he attended 
along with representatives of Russia 
and many of the Eastern nations, was 
extremely interesting to his audience 
inasmuch as the conference dealt 
mainly with an evaluation of Eastern 
and Western textbooks through the 
twelfth grade. 

After lunch Dr. Janet L. MacDon- 
ald, chairman of the Social Studies 
Department of Hollins College, ad- 
dressed the Council on the subject of 
“Incentives to the Study of History.” 
She challenged teachers to act as his- 
torically trained persons in their com- 
munities, to preserve the place of his- 
tory in the curriculum, and to partici- 
pate personally in community activi- 
ties 

Mrs, P. M. Burton, Secretary 
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9s News Jo Us 











These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of interest to edu- 
eators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the 
editor. If unable to find these products 
in your locality, your request to this 
magazine for further information will 
be forwarded to the manufacturer. 

Tweedy Transparencies in the fields 
of General Biology, Human Anatomy, 
Athletic Series and a General Scientific 
Group for use with Overhead (Vu-Graph) 
Projectors. They are marketed in 3 sizes: 
Se” 25"... 7" 2 7",. 008.16" <.10".. They 
match, respectively, the size requirements 
of Vu-Graph 55, the Junior or Standard 
Vu-Graph, and the Master Vu-Graph. 
Professionally produced from copyrighted 
material, the transparencies are $1.85 each 
delivered already mounted and grommeted. 
Package prices include a_ steel case. 
(Tweedy Transparencies, 321 Central 
Avenue, Newark, N. J.) 


Permanent Type Bulletin Board 
which features easy to use snap holders 
for bulletins and notes, thus eliminating 
the need for pins or thumbtacks. The 
Boards have key locks so that they are 
only accessible to the designated persons. 
The individual boards are 23” x 35”. 
They are constructed of stainless steel and 
Masonite. (R-K Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Monroe City, Missouri) 
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Randolph School, Suffolk, Va. CONTRA-LITE curtains were 
installed by the VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COM- 


PANY. 


Whate in a NAME? 
































At Randolph School, Suffolk, Va.. CONTRA-LITE curtains 
add decorative beauty to classroom when not in use for 


black-out. 





Take a name like CONTRA-LITE. 
First, there’s the COLONIAL PLAS- 
TICS COMPANY .. . manufacturers of 
these superior, light-control curtains. 
They custom tailor each curtain to your 
exact specifications and needs. Then 
there’s the GENERAL TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY, a name you can 
always trust, which supplies the fine 
plastic. Third, there’s the VIRGINIA 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
. . . dedicated to providing the best for 
Virginia’s schools. They're your state 
distributors for CONTRA-LITE light 
control curtains. 

These 3 fine names mean just | thing: 


YOU CAN COUNT ON 


lContew-lele 
PLASTIC LIGHT CONTROL CURTAINS 


FOR Economy .. . Quality . . . Durability 
. Service . . . Beauty. They’re double 

laminated for extra strength and fire-resis- 

tant for extra safety. CONTRA-LITE cur- 

tains are also electronically welded for 

flawless appearance. 

For Movies @ Visual Aids @ Rest Hours 

Every Blackout Purpose 


Brochure available without obligation 
Distributed in Virginia by: 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


104 South Foushee Street, Richmond 20, Virginia 


CONTRA-LITE LIGHT CONTROL CURTAINS ARE MANUFACTURED BY 
COLONIAL PLASTICS COMPANY 
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selected as “best buy”... 


our exclusive 
Tailorbrooke suits 


49.93 


Fine imported English and 
Scotch tweeds in new spring 
versions of these beautifully 
tailored suits that have been 
rated “best buy in suits” by 
consumer groups. Made just 
like much higher priced suits 
with single-faced collars and 
meticulous workmanship. 
Proportioned sizes—10 to 20. 
Others $55 and 59.98. 


Thalhimers Suits Fashion Floor, 3rd 




















